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Imported Queens Better than Home-Bred, Etc. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





AVING been laid aside for some time with fractured 
ribs and la grippe, a lot of correspondence, by way of | 
questions, has accumulated, and with the Editor’s per- 

mission I will answer some of them through the columns of 
the American Bee Journal. 

The first one Icome to reads: ‘*‘ What do you think of 
the claim made by some that imported queens are superior | 
to those bred in this country ?”’ 

From years of experience with both imported Italians 


the pains in breeding that the Americans do; for, if Iam 
correctly informed, the most of the queens sent over here, 
unless it is very lately, are from a promiscuous selection, 
mostly taken from second and third swarms, on account of 
these swarms not being likely to build up to make good 
honey-gathering colonies for the next season. 

How much different the mode practiced by our best 
breeders! Queens are selected for generations, each selec- 
tion being made from those which are the most hardy, and 
give the best results in every way; then the very best speci- 
men is selected from the next generation, and so on, always 
selecting the queen each time which scores the highest 
number of points, till perfection is well nigh reacht. It 
seems strange that any one can believe that queens from a 
promiscuous importation will equal queens bred with such 
care and painstaking. 

Where people are not satisfied with the stock they have, 
my advice would be for all those so situated, to buy an im- 
ported queen if they think them superior, and a home-bred 
one from some reliable breeder, and try the two equally, 
rearing as many queens from one as from the other, when 
they soon can tell which is the best forthem. If they do 
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Group of Queen-Cells. 


aid home-bred queens, I do not think that any proof can be 
und to substantiate such a claim. In fact, I believe the 
balance of proof is on the other side. Very many have | 
Written me that they would net exchange their home-bred 
queens for imported stock on any account, and their yields | 
of honey are much increast above what they were when 
they first obtained Italian queens from the old country. 
(Jueen-breeders on the other side of the water dg not take 
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Bees at Work Building Comb. 


not choose the home-bred queens, then they will be different 
from the majority of cases coming under my notice. 
GERMAN BEES—HOW LONG DO THEY LIVE ? 

Another correspondent wishes me to tell how long the 

German (or black) bee will live. Well, about as long as the 


bees of any other variety, tho I used to think that the Cyp- 
rian bees were a little longer lived than any of the other 
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varieties I ever tried. Butas they were so vicious that no 
one could tolerate them, the length of life was not of sufh- 
cient importance to cause them to become a favorite with 
the apiculturists of the United States. 

The length of life of any bee depends upon the season 
of the year when the trial is made, and the condition of the 
colony. If in the summer or working season, 45 days will 
be about the length of life the worker-bee will enjoy ; while 
if during the fall and winter months, the time will be found 
to be from six to eight months. 

For instance, if we take away a black or German queen 
about the middle of June, and introduce an Italian queen in 
her place, we shall have Italian bees hatching, 21 days 
thereafter, which date we are to mark on the hive, as the 
time we are to count from, as there will be no black bees 
emerging from the cells after this. At the end of 40 days 
the black bees will be found to be very few in numbers, 
while at the end of 45 days not a black bee will be found in 
the hive. 

If the colony is made queenless at the end of 20 days 
after the Italian queen was introduced, then the length of 
life to the workers will be prolonged on account of their not 
laboring so hard, for queenless bees never have the energy 
shown by those which have their mother with them ; and it 
is the amount of labor done which has to do with the length 
of life given to our pets. 

Again, if the change of queens is made during the fall 
months we shall find pleuty of black bees the latter part of 
spring, altho they soon disappear after the active labor of 
honey-gathering comes on. 

This length of life has much to do with spring dwind- 
ling, with preparations for winter, making new colonies, 
our surplus crop of honey, etc., and therefore should be un- 
derstood by all. It is impossible to secure a good crop of 
honey where the most of the bees are nearly worn out with 
age just as the harvest is commencing; and where bees be- 
come uneasy in winter, and wear themselves out with 
worry, spring dwindling is sure to occur. So, all old bees 
in the fall will result in empty hives the next spring; anda 
divided colony, so made that one part contains all old bees 
results in no profit from that part. It is well to be practi- 
cal along these lines, as well as all others pertaining to bee- 
culture. 

ROBBING DURING THE HONEY SEASON. 


Another bee-keeper wishes me to tell him through the 
columns of the American Bee Journal, whether bees are 
subject to robbing during a flow of honey, when the same 
stops for a day or two, writing thus: 

‘*T see it recommended in a certain book that we should 
not try to remove the surplus honey from the hive imme- 
diately after a shower, in the honey season, for fear of rob- 
bing, thereby causing the bees to become very cross; the 
reason therefore being given that the shower had washt the 
honey from the flowers, hence the bees are eager to rob. Do 
you find this so? With me the bees do not offer to rob till 
a day or two has elapst after the bees have been gathering 
honey plentifully.”’ 

I would say that all my experience goes to prove that 
bees are not liable to rab during a honey-flow, for at times 
of plenty of honey they are the least liable to rob of any 
time of the year when they can fly. If the honey-flow has 
been only a very meager one, then bees may be inclined to 
rob after the stopping of that meager flow, but if the yield 
has been abundant then the case is different. During a 
heavy yield of honey which has lasted a week or more, the 
bees seem almost glad of a rest for at least 24 hours, espe- 
cially if the weather is dull. I have taken off honey hun- 
dreds of times immediately after a shower where there had 
been an abundant yield before, without being bothered in 
the least by bees trying to rob. At such times each bee is 
so full of nectar that, if squeezed a little, it will throw the 
honey out on its proboscis ; and if jammed a little too hard 
the honey-sac, filled with honey, would burst through the 
sides of the abdomen. 

When bees secure honey rapidly, each bee takes all it 
can into its honey-sac, then throws it out again, and so on 
to evaporate the watery part of it; for all nectar when 
gathered is so thin that it needs much reducing before it is 
of the right consistency to be stored in the cells and sealed 
over. Afterall the thin nectar has been evaporated, then 
the bees begin to look around for more, and if the flowers 
fail to secrete any, robbing is the result, where honey is 
left exposed; and all wise persons will avoid leaving honey 
exposed at such times, or, in fact, at any other time. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y. 





The Best Size of Hive Considered. 
BY C. DAVENPORT. 


ROM what has since been said by some, I believe that 
my position in the discussion that took place sometime 
ago in regard to the best size of hive was somewhat 

misunderstood ; on this account, perhaps, I may be allowed 
to say a few more words on the subject in this discussion. 

I advocated the 10-frame hive as the best for the ma- 
jority, or, in other words, for those who did not have the 
time or inclination to feed, which is more often necessary 
with 8 frames than 10; but I prefer, and use, a hive con- 
taining only 8 standard-size frames, and with them I can 
obtain more honey per frame, work, feed, and capital in- 
vested considered, than Ican by using larger hives. But I 
have no doubt 10-frame hives, taking a series of years, 
would give better results to the average bee-keeper, for, as 
a rule, it requires a much closer attention to details when 
using 8-frame hives, but many years’ experience with hun- 
dreds of colonies, and with hives of various sizes, has con- 
vinced me that a 10-frame hive is better than a larger one 
for the production of comb honey in the Northern States, 
and I will briefly explain why. 

In the first place, here we have at the first but a short 
season. From the time the weather is favorable for brood- 
rearing there is what might be called but a short time until 
the white honey harvest commences, and I have found but 
very few queens that would keep more than 10 frames filled 
early enough so that the eggs would develop into field-bees 
in time to yather this white flow, for the fact should be 
borne in mind that it takes about 35 days foran egg to 
develop into a field-bee. Later, tho, a large percent of 
queens might require more than 10 frames if they were 
given the opportunity to develop there full laying capacity, 
but in this locality it is not only not profitable, but is a loss 
to have an immense force of bees reared at this time, for 
before they come into action as field-bees the white honey 
harvest is over; and while we sometimes geta fall crop 
here, many of these bees will be too old to be of much ser- 
vice in gathering a fall flow. But if otherwise, the dark 
honey they would be able to gather in the fall would not be 
worth the white honey which it has taken to produce, and 
which they have gonsumed. But, again, even if it was, it 
would be no plea for allowing them to be reared, for in the 
natural course of events, even with 8-frame hives, there 
will be a force of field-bees large enough to secure anything 
in the nature of a fallcrop, which is likely to occur in this 
locality. 

Some who have argued in favor of large hives have 
practically admitted all I have just said to be true, with the 
exception that it is still profitable to reara large force of 
bees toward the latter part of the season, for in that case it 
is claimed colonies will go into winter quarters stronger, 
and have a much larger force of bees when brood-rearing is 
commenced in the spring ; and that because this extra force 
of bees is present they will breed-upand develop much more 
rapidly. 

But the fact of this matter is, that in this locality at 
least, it is by no means the rule that these extra-large colo- 
nies will be any stronger by the first of next May or June 
than are medium-sized colonies of the previous fall. But I 
can understand that in some localities, where the conditions 
of the season are different from what they are here, they 
might be. Let me explain why they are not, as a rule, here. 

In the first place, my present belief is that the most 
practical way to winter bees in this State is in some reposi- 
tory under ground. This means confinement of from four 
to five months, and bees reared the previous season and con- 
fined for this length of time live but a short time after they 
are put out in the spring—but a few days, comparatively 
speaking, of active work and they are gone. Of course, 
they last longer some seasons than they do in others, ac- 
cording as the seasons vary. 

Here, in the spring, owing toreasons that I do not fully 
understand, extra-strong colonies in large hives seem to 
lose a larger percent of old bees sooner than do medium- 
strong colonies. One of the principal reasons for this is, I 
believe, owing to the fact that in the spring we have many 
cold, sunshiny days, when it requires all the force of a 
medium-sized colony to keep their brood warm. Extra- 
strong colonies having a larger force than is required for 
this purpose, more of them fly out and wear themselves out 
sooner in the chill air, roaming barren fields; and when a 
strong colony ina large hive becomes reduced to normal 
size in the spring, it is at a disadvantage so far as the size 
of hive is concerned. 

Now, I do not wish it to be inferred that I am in favor 
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of weak colonies, for in this locality one of the main factors 
of success in the science of production of honey is to have 
strong colonies at the proper time ; but in the production of 
comb honey, at least, itis also a very important factor to 
have these strong colonies in the right size of hive. 

Let us take two strong colonies of equal strength at the 
beginning of the white honey-flow— one in an 8-frame hive, 
the combs of which are filled with brood and stores. If the 
other is in say a 12-frame hive, there will be, as a rule, two 
or three empty combs ; this means so much less white sec- 
tion honey, for no colony will do section work with unoccu- 
pied comb in the brood-nest. } ; 

But it is claimed by many that a colony in a small hive 
is much more liable to swarm. This is not, however, 
usually the case here, for of the two colonies I have just 
described one is about as likely to swarm as the other, but 
the one on & frames will swarm a few days sooner, the 
other following suit as soon as, or very shortly after, the 
empty comb in the brood-nest is filled. That is, in a good 
season with nothing done to prevent or discourage swarm- 
ing, for12 frames of comb will not prevent swarming, 16 
sometimes will, 24 will as a rule prevent all desire to swarm 
with any colony,provided they are also given additional room 
if itis required. But here it is a betterseason than we have 
had for sometime when a colony on even 16 frames willdo 
much section work, that is, with only the bees which are 
the product of one queen. But I believe it is a fact which 
has often been announced, that a colony, no matter how 
strong, will very seldom swarm in any season if it has all 
the drawn empty comb in large frames that it can occupy. 

Sut can this means of preventing swarming be profitably 
practiced in even the production of extracted honey? I be- 
lieve not, in my locality, unless the working force of two or 
more colonies are thrown into one. 

Some experiments I have made in this line I may de- 
scribe later. Southern Minnesota. 
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Why a Poor Season—Queen with the Swarm. 
BY C. E. MEAD. 


WISH to tell why the past season was the poorest I ever 

had for honey. In March my bees flew strong, and with 

so many bright, well-favored young bees, I thought that 
they would need surplus room in fruit and dandelion bloom. 
But northeast winds prevailed cold and damp from off Lake 
Michigan. The field-bees that ventured out were chilled, 
and never got back to the hive. When I reacht home at 
night I would look first at the hives, and see the ground in 
the yard covered with bees loaded with pollen, honey and 
water, chilled and dead on the ground. Of course, what I 
saw was a small proportion of the loss, as most were chilled 
away from the yard. 

I contracted the hive-entrances, and made them as 
warm asI could. Still the wind held in the northeast. It 
would be warm in the middle of the day and then clouds or 
a sudden, stiff lake wind would cut off all that were out. 
This kept up till the middle of June, with the result that 
my bees were weaker in numbers June i than on March 1, 
tho all the bees were young ones. They seemed to jump 
from weak colonies to full-sized ones by July 1. 

In the first part of August the northeast winds again 
came on, and kept in that quarter the balance of the season, 
so my report is only 20 pounds of extracted honey per 
colony. 

The most ambitious colonies suffered the most. Bee- 
keepers further away from the Lake,as the winds got 
warmed up by the time they got there, did not have the 
losses that I did. 

Heretofore my hives have been full of bees when the 
first honey came—sometimes 20 Langstroth, and 16 Lang- 
stroth frames in two bodies high, and run that way through 
the season. 

A YOUNG QUEEN WITH THE SWARM. 


[ have always said that the old queen always went with 
the first swarm. Well, she doesn’t. I solda queen toa 
man some cight miles away, and its colony swarmed in 
May. As he requested me to look over the new swarm to 
see if they had honey enough to last through the cold, wet, 
northeast rain, I founda big young queen with unclipt 
wings. I lookt over the parent colony, and found the old 
queen with clipt wing, and all the young queens and queen- 
cells destroyed, and combs full of brood and eggs; and the 
hive two stories high very strong in bees. I account for it 
in this way: 

The bees wanted to swarm; the bad weather kept them 


* could find. 





back until the young queen got out, and as she could fly she 
went with the swarm, and the old queen crowded back into 
the hive. In the face of the bad weather they did not wish 
to swarm again. If it had been a case of superseding, the 
bees would not have destroyed all the cells, but would have 
reared one to share the hive with the old queen till the 
honey-flow became slack again; and then I think they stop 
feeding the old queen and let her die. 


I found an old queen nearly dead on the bottom-board 
and fed her, and divided the colony (taking away part of 
the bees and the young queen), and then fed the old colony, 
and reared three fine young queens. I let one stay in the 
old hive and superseded the old queen. 

I have tried three times to save a valuable breeder 
when she seemed to be as prolific as any queen, and for 
some unaccountable reason the bees were determined to 
supersede them. By rearing the cells in other colonies, cut- 
ting them out when “ ripe,’’ in each of the three cases the 
old queen died before spring. No matter what you may 
think, ‘he bees know before you can detect it, when a queen is 
beginning to fail. Let them have their own way about 
that. Cook Co., Il. 
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Winter Work in and for the Apiary. 
BY F. A. SNELL. 


HERE the bees were properly housed in November, 

as they should be in our cold winter climate, not a 

great deal of work remains to be done with the bees, 

but it is important that this be done when necessary. If 

the bees are wintered out-of-doors, when snow-storms occur 

and the snow drifts so as to obstruct the hive-entrance and 

exclude air, it should be shoveled away as soon as the storm 

is over. If allowed to remain it may soon thaw and seal 
the hive-entrance with ice, and smother the bees. 

With those who give no winter protection this work is 
of increast importance. Ido not believe in having our bees 
buried in snow. The snow covering makes the hives 
warmer while it remains over them, and is almost sure to 
start the bees to brood-rearing, especially as late as the last 
of January or February, which is undesirable in our lati- 
tude during winter. There is danger of our bees having 
diarrhea from the activity and increast consumption of food 
thus caused, unless they have frequent flights, which is not 
apt to be the case. 

Our bees, if buried for a time in snow, and a thaw com- 
ing laterand melting the snow off, leaves the hives much 
colder if followed by cold weather, and the brood reared be- 
fore is very liable to be chilled, the older bees die off, and 
by spring we have the so-called spring dwindling, which 
was caused by the early activity in brood-rearing, and the 
connecting increase of food consumed. 

The dead bees that accumulated on the bottom-boards 
should be removed about once each month, wherever our 
bees are wintered, and the hives be kept sweet and clean by 
doing so. 

When the bees are wintered in the cellar, the hives and 
cellar floor should be kept cleared of dead bees, and if signs 
of mice are found, traps should be set, and the mice caught. 
It is only a few hours’ work each month that is needed to 
keep the hives and surroundings clear. 

Hives, if to be made, can be put up at this time of the 
year, honey sections and cases put together, and be out of 
the way when the busy spring-time arrives. 

As work is not crowding at this time of year, and our 
evenings are long, considerable time should be given to the 
laying of plans, and reading upin our pursuit. It is an ex- 
cellent plan to get out the old bee-papers and look them 
over, always to find valuable ideas that we had nearly or 
quite forgotten. We will find numerous articles that will 
give us light on points we most need; read, too, each new 
number as it arrives in the mails. If nota subscriber toa 
good bee-paper, become one right away, for success depends 
very much upon the knowledge we possess. This we can 
only get by study and experience. At least one good book 
on bee-culture should be obtained and studied, which will 
prove a very pleasant work indeed. I well remember, over 
30 years ago, when I was a boy, how anxiously I lookt for 
the then monthly arrival of the good old American Bee 
Journal, to which I at that time became a subscriber, and 
which I have taken and read ever since. The work, if such 
it can be called, was then, and has ever since been, a very 
pleasant one. I eagerly read all the books on bees that I 
I was a real enthusiast. I believe no one can 
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reach even a moderate degree of success with bees unless he 
becomes enthusiastic. 

Read, learn, study, and practice, are needed requisites 
to become a good and successful bee-keeper. For myself, I 
can find no more pleasing and interesting reading-matter 
than that upon bee-keeping, and such has been the case 
from the time I was taken with the bee-fever. 

I have known of no one who was not enthusiastic in his 
calling to meet with much success. The present winter 
should be improved by thoroughly studying and learning 
our pursuit, at least by those new in the business. 

Carroll Co., Il. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Ill. 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Arranging the Hives Comb or Extracted Honey. 


1. In locating a small apiary of from 30 to 50 hives, 
which method of arranging the hives would you consider 
preferable—(a) leave a space of about three feet between 
2ach two hives (the hives will be in a long row); (b) or, 
group the hives in threes, leaving about a foot space be- 
tween the center one and those right and left of it, and al- 
lowing about six feet between groups; (c) have you any 
better plan to offer than either of the above ? 

2. Ican set the hives to face east (straight) or south-east 
(at an angle)—which would be the better ? 

3. In your locality, and taking an average season, what 
would you consider a fair cash return from 10 colonies—(a) 
workt for comb honey, (b) for extracted ? Iowa. 


ANSWERS--1. The groups of three will make it easier 
for bees and young queens to find their hives, but it will 
not be very convenient for the operator to get at the middle 
hive in a group of three. Better than either of these plans 
you will probably like having the hives in pairs, with not 
more than about four inches between the two hives in 
each pair. 

2. You will not be likely to find any material difference. 

3. I don’t know. Perhaps $25 for either. 


—___)>-o——_—__—_ - 


Temperature of a Moist Cellar. 


Does it make any difference whether the temperature in 
the bee-cellar is high or low in regard to moisture in the 
hives in winter ? Iowa. 


ANSWER.— Yes, more moisture will collect in the hives 
in a cold than in a warm cellar, other things being equal. 
If a cellar is very damp, it will need to be kept warmer than 
if dry. 

oo 


Quintet of Questions. 


Last year I started in the spring with 12 colonies, in- 
creast to 19, and received about 200 pounds of honey. In this 
section the past year was very poor indeed. K 

1. Do you approve of full foundation sheets for a new 
swarm. in an 8-frame dovetailed hive ? The reason I ask 
about foundation is, if you use full sheets, will not the de- 
posit of wax the bees go with go to waste ? 

2. Which do you consider the more valuable for hives, 
basswood or pine ? 

3. Where can I get them, and what will a colony of 
Cyprian bees cost ? { 

4. Iknow of some basswood trees about three or four 
inches through that I can get. Will it pay me to get them 
and reset near my apiary ? How long will it be before such 
trees will bloom? There is quite a large locust grove not 
far from my apiary from which my bees get much honey 


5. Is rye flour the best for feeding bees for pollen when 
they cannot take a flight ? NEw York. 
ANSWERS.—1. Yes, it makes sure of having your combs 
all worker. It also makes sure of straighter combs than 
you can get in any other way. The bees will draw out the 
foundation only a little way, and then they will find use for 





the wax they have in finishing out the cells. Some excel- 
lent authorities prefer to have the first half of the combs 
built with starters, having full sheets of foundation for the 
last half. But it takes a good deal more care to get straight 
worker-combs without foundation. 

2. Pine, by all means. Passwood is one of the worst 
woods to shrink and swell, and is not fit for hives or frames. 

3. I don’t know. 

4. Very likely it may pay well to do so. It depends 
somewhat on circumstances. If they are within a mile, and 
not too crowded, so that if left they would grow up into 
good trees of their own accord, then it might not pay to 
touch them. But if they are crowded, or likely to be de- 
stroyed, it will be well to get them, especially if not plenty 
about you. Sometimes others will take and plant them as 
shade trees in reach of your bees. -I’ve seen them blossom 
when five or six inches through. 

5. Better not think of feeding rye or any other substi- 
tute for pollen when bees cannot fly. Leave them in quiet. 
Substitutes for pollen are to be fed in the open air when it 
is pleasant for the bees to fly, but have no natural pollen to 
work on. Just as soon as they can get genuine pollen they 
will desert the imitation article. What is best to feed is 
partly a matter of convenience. I think ground corn and 
oats has been more satisfactory than anything I ever tried, 
and I’ve fed bushels of it. The bees will work out the finer 
parts, and the coarser part that’s left can be fed to stock. 


Oe 


Hive-Stands -Hiving Swarms—Foundation in Sections- 
Spring Feeding Finding Black Queens. 


1. How is the best way to make hive-stands? I have 
mine of four posts driven into the ground about six inches 
high. Is there any better way ? I wish to put my hives in 
groups next spring, the same as you have yours. How 
much space should there be between each group? Please 
give full particulars. 

2. If lhive a swarm in the forenoon, putting surplus 
case of the parent hive on the swarm immediately, can I 
wait until 5:20 p.m. before removing the parent hive to the 
new location, and putting the swarm on the stand of the 
parent hive ? 

3. When hiving swarms and putting section-cases of 
the parent hives on the swarms with excluding-board, how 
do the drones get out ? 

4. Please give the best way to put foundation in sec- 
tions. I have been using full sheets (334x334) but had two 
cases ona colony of Italians that were not built down to 
the bottom. 

5. Do snakes ever trouble bees? A neighbor of mine 
told me he saw a snake near the entrance of two of his hives, 
and a few weeks later noticed they were weaker. 

6. Give some good way to feed in spring. My book 
does not give full particulars. I would like to feed over the 
brood-nest. What kind of feeder do I want, and how do 
you keep the hive warm without enameled cloth? My hives 
have board covers. 

7. I have a few colonies of black bees to which I would 
like to give Italian queens, but Iam unable to find the old 
queens. Can you give me a sure way of catching them ? 

NEW YORK. 

ANSWERS.—1. The best way to have hives arranged de- 
pends somewhat on the lay of the land, and other circum- 
stances, but as a general rule it is doubtful whether any way 
is better than to have them in groups of fours, two hives 
side by side, and two others back to back to the first pair. 
Make a stand, not for each hive, but for each pair. It will 
take less work than to make a separate stand for each hive, 
and it’s much easier leveling the larger stand. Set two 
hives side by side, facing the same way, with four or five 
inches space between them. Your stand must be just of 
the right size for those two hives to sit comfortably upon 
it when placedin that position. Each stand requires two 
pieces of board six inches wide. Common fence-boards are 
all right. Cut two of the pieces four or five inches longer 
than twice the width of a hive. Cut the other two pieces 
about as long as the bottom-board of your hive. Now nail 
the two long boards on the two short ones and your stand 
is finisht. Exceedingly simple, isn’t it? Lay your stand 
on the ground where you want to place your hives, use a 
spirit-level, and make it perfectly level the long way. That 
will make the hives level from side to side. As to the other 
direction, let the stand slant a little forward, so water will 
run out of the entrances of the hive. Of course, if the 
ground is not perfectly level, you will have to block up the 
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stand to make it level, and in any case the stand should be 
blockt up so it does not rest upon the ground at any part. 
This is merely as a matter of economy to keep the stand 
from rotting. The long boards of the stand will be upper- 
most. If your rows run north and south, one pair of hives 
in the group of four will face east, and the other pair will 
face west, the two pairs standing back to back, with per- 
haps four inches between them. 

2. If Lunderstand you correctly, it wouldn’t be advisa- 
ble. Your idea seems to be to hive the swarm wherever it 
happens to cluster, put supers on, and let it stand there till 
evening. During that time some of the bees will have 
markt their location and commenced work in the fields, and 
when you move them there will be some trouble next day 
about their finding their home. But if circumstances are 
such that you must leave them till evening, don’t change 
the super to the swarm till you move it to the new place. 


3. They don’t get out. They stay, and in course of time 
die there if not let out. But it doesn’t seem to trouble the 
bees a great deal to have their dead brothers lying around. 


4. If you want to make sure of having sections built 
down to the bottom, put in a bottom-starter % or %-inch 
deep, and let the top starter come down within 4 or %-inch 
of the lower one. \% is probably better than 4%. I have used 
these bottom-starters for years, and with great satisfaction. 

5. I have found snakes under hives a good many times, 
and sometimes in them, but I never thought they did 
any harm. 

6. Probably nothing would suit the bees as well as tv be 
fed with combs of sealed honey. But as you say you want 
to feed over the brood-nest, it is likely you haven’t the 
combs of honey. To suit your desire, it isn’t likely any- 
thing would do better than the Miller feeder. As furnisht 
by supply dealers, it is usually made to fit 8-frame hives, 
but it could be made of any size. All you would have to do 
would be to put the feeder on the hive, put in some sugar, 
pour on some water, either cold or hot, then put on your 
board cover. If you don’t want to be to the expense of a 
feeder, and are willing to take a little more trouble, use the 
crock-and-plate plan so many times’ described in past num- 
bers. If you can’t find it easily, ask for it about a month 
before you want to use it and it will be described again. 


7. Hunt carefully. Don’t get the bees stirred up to run, 
and if they start to run.give it up till another time. You 
can strain out the queen with a queen-excluder. Put the 
excluder, or queen-trap, at the entrance of a hive contain- 
ing one or more frames of brood. Shake or brush the bees 
down in front of the entrance. The workers will go in, but 
the queen will be outside with whatever drones are there. 
Another way is to put an empty hive over another, having 
an excluder between. Have one or more frames of brood in 
the lower story. Brush the bees into the upper story. The 
workers will go down to the brood. If they don’t go fast 


enough to suit you, poke them upa little. The queen will 
be left above. 





Question About Getting Apis Dorsata. 


How can I have the giant bees sent from India? How 
should they be sent—by mail or express ? Would they have 
to be fed on the way? Will they live in this climate? I be- 
long in Bombay, and can get the bees sent to me if I give 
directions about sending them. CONNECTICUT. 


ANSWER.—It is so difficult to get them to this country 
that no one has yet succeeded in getting them here. Per- 
haps the only way you could succeed would be to have them 
sent with some one coming this way who would see to prop- 
erly supplying their wants on the way. 


laa <> aa 





Keeping Young Queens. 


If one rears queen-cells like Doolittle does, would it do 
to put one cell in a cage and three or four cages and cells in 
a nucleus, let them hatch and confine them in cage until 
the first queen has mated, and release one at a time as fast 
as the mated queen is removed ? Would bees feed caged 
queens if the plan would work? A great many cells could 
be saved in a season. NEw YorK. 


_ ANSWER.—You can keep a number of cells in cages ina 
hive, and the bees will take care of the young queens gen- 
erally as they emerge, but you must have each young queen 
in a separate place to be fertilized and commence laying. 
You may, however, have two queens or more taken care of 





by one colony, if the queens are barred from each other and 
far enough apart. If a laying queen is in the lower story, 
you may havea young queen in the third or fourth story, 
with an entrance there, and she may go out and become fer- 
tilized, and then begin laying all right in that upper story. 


—_————-o 


Feeding Bees in Winter. 





I have one colony to feed. Tell me how to feed them at 

this time of the year, and what is best to feed. 
KENTUCKY. 

ANSWER.—It’s a bad thing to need to feed this time of 
the year. Be sure to look out for that next August or Sep- 
tember, and see that every colony has more than enough to 
keep it through the winter. The best thing to be done now 
is to give the needy colony a frame of sealed honey, putting 
it close to the cluster of bees. Like enough you have no 
such frame of honey, and must resort to candy. Use best 


granulated sugar with enough water to dissolve it (it will 
take nearly half as much water by measure as sugar), boil 
till threads of it break like pipe-stems when dropt in cold 
water, pour in a greast dish soas to make cakes half an inch 
to an inch thick, lay these on top of the frames and cover 
Be sure not to burn the candy. 


up warm. 














Proceedings of the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention. 


(CONTRIBUTED BY THE SECRETARY.) 
{Continued from page 38.) 


SINGLE-TIER VS. DOUBLE-TIER SHIRPING-CASES. 


J. N. Pease—Is a one-story shipping-case better than a 
two-story ? 

F. Rauchfuss—I have had no experience in shipping the 
one-story cases. When we ship by the carload, we want 
them all of one kind. 

Mr. Pease—Don’t the Chicago people want the single- 
tier cases ? 

F. Rauchfuss—Altho the Chicago market may prefer 
the single-tier, we have so far found no objection to our 
double-tier case. It is not so much a question of conven- 
ience to the buyer as of convenience to some other people. 
In the East, thin honey may do more damage in double-tier 
cases than in single-tier. But here, that is not very much 
of an objection. The honey is heavier. If a double-tier 
case is used, always puta sheet of paper between the two 
tiers ; then if there is a little leakage it will not injure the 
lower tier. 

Mr. Adams—Orders to us in northern Colorado have re- 
quired double-tier cases this year. No reason was given. 

Mr. Pease—lIt is easier to examine the honey in single- 
tier cases. 

Mr. Honnett—A firm in Chicago said they preferred 12- 
pound cases, which of course are single-tier. 

WISCONSIN VS. OHIO BEE-SUPPLIES. 

QUESTION— Would it not be to our interest to insist that 
our supply dealers keep more Wisconsin than Ohio goods ? 

This question was mainly discust with reference to sec- 
tions and shipping-cases, tho hives were also toucht 
upon. ‘The preference of those who exprest themselves was 
for Wisconsin goods. It was also said that it was simply a 
business question, as there was no difference in prices ; but 
there seemed to be more demand for Ohio goods, because 
the Wisconsin factories dealt in wood alone, while other 
articles as well could be ordered from Ohio. 


FLAT COVERS AND SUPERS IN WINTER. 


Mrs. Booth—If we want anything good, we want good 
hives. I don’t like the flat cover for wintering. I will have 
to put supers on mine in order to get air above. 

Prof. Gillette—I use supers in winter, filled with leaves. 
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Chaff may be used. I have had no experience with any 
other than flat covers. 

E. Milleson—Anything may be used in the super which 
will not attract mice. 

M. A. Gill—I have become thoroughly cqnverted to the 
flat cover. A colony of bees in Colorado should always 
have the super on. I use leaves. In this climate, ¥%-inch 
stuff with light nails will not stay in its position in the 
cover. The Higginsville cover is not reversible ; it is light, 
and after the first year it shrinks. A cover of %-inch stuff, 
thoroughly painted on both sides, is best. I have noticed 
covers while inspecting three or four thousand colonies, and 
have found the flat cover best. 

W. W. Whipple—I have used the flatcover. I fix up my 
bees the last of August. I use no blanket, but let them seal 
the cover tight. Itipup the hive two inches, with plenty of 
ventilation below, and leave until spring. I have no trouble 
in wintering bees. 

MORE ON THE SUBJECT OF SPRAYING. 

Prof. C. P. Gillette, Professor of Entomology at the 
State Agricultural College at Ft. Collins, then read a paper. 
Before doing so, he again referred to the spraying law, say- 
ing it was never necessary to spray until the blossoms had 
all fallen, and that to get the best results it is better to 
wait until a week after. There will be some trees, such as 
the Duchess, which will bloom early, andif one waits until 
a week after the late trees have bloomed, the early trees will 
have closed the calyx, so that the poison cannot enter in. 
Hence it is best to keep watch of the early bloom, and not 
spray the whole orchardat once. If ever necessary to spray 
for fungoid diseases, the Bordeaux mixture should be used. 
This is harmless to bees, and the only effective remedy for 
those diseases. The following is Prof. Gillette’s paper : 


Experiments with Drawn Foundation. 


Last spring I obtained a quantity of drawn comb foun- 
dation from the A. I. Root Co., for the purpose of compar- 
ing its use in sections with the use of the ordinary thin 
foundation. In order to make a proper comparison the sec- 
tions were filled half with drawn and half with plain foun- 
dation, the foundation extending about two-thirds of the 
way down in the section so that the lower third would be, in 
each case, all natural comb. 

There was no question but what the bees went to work 
more freely upon the drawn foundation. Some of the colo- 
nies workt for several days upon the drawn foundation be- 
fore beginning on the undrawn. 

They do not, however, begin storing honey at once in 
the partly-drawn artificial cells. They never fail to go over 
every part of the surface of the cell with their mandibles, so 
biting and roughening it as to render it more translucent. 
After the cells had been workt over, and before they had 
been drawn out farther, the thickness was found to be re- 
duced about one-sixteenth of an inch, or, in round numbers, 
the whole thickness was reduced one-sixth. 

Another advantage from the use of the drawn founda- 
tion was in the tendency to unite the sides quickly and 
completely to the section without leaving holes for passage- 
ways. Where there is a thin foundation only, this is often 
done, but the bees seem to be loath to tear down the comb- 
cells for this purpose. It was also noticed that sections 
having the drawn foundation were, on an average, built 
more strongly to the sections, and with fewer passage-ways 
through the sides and corners. . 

The sections on being removed from the hive were as 
white and beautiful as any, and I doubt if any but the most 
notional would detect an unpleasant flavor or thickness to 
the comb. But if the honey be extracted and the comb 
washt and examined, it will be noticed that the lower half 
of the cells, and the septum, are of an amber, or beeswax 
color, quite incontrast to the exquisite whiteness of comb 
that has been entirely made by the bees. 

I found that after carefully removing the cells from the 
septum in natural comb that it would require an average of 
18.8 square feet of the septum to weigh a pound. From 
similar computations I found that the septum of comb built 
from drawn artificial foundation only required 13 square 
feet to the pound. At the same time I found that the sep- 
tum of the artificial drawn foundation, after the removal of 
the cells, would require 21.8 square feet to weigh a pound, 
which shows that the artificial septum, before it is workt, is 
lighter than the natural. This seemed to me to indicate 
very strongly that the bees, instead of thinning this foun- 
dation, really thickened it by adding to it. 

To further test this point, I took samples of foundation 





of three different weights, one being a very heavy product 
of home manufacture obtained from Mr. Frank Rauchfuss ; 
another was a medium-weight brood-foundation, and the 
third was a good quality of very thin foundation for use in 
sections. In each case I carefully weighed accurately meas- 
ured pieces of foundation before the bees had toucht it, and 
then similar pieces of the septum of comb built on each 
kind of foundation, and the following table shows the re- 
sults : 
WEIGHTS OF FOUNDATIONS AND COMB SEPTA: 








Heavy | Brood Thin Drawn 
Foundation Foundation | Foundation Foundation| Natural 
Septum, 








Fdn.| Sep. | Fdn.| Sep. | Fdn.| Sep. | Fdn. 


Sep. 
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10.4¢r/7.8 gr |8.8 gr 4.7 gri4.1 gr 3.7 gr 2.06gr/4.10gr| 2.05 grains 
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srage } | a 
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F 5 peas ' 7 sh iT se F — . 
Sq.feetin) 45 16.2 |55 |10.3 [|11.9 |15.2 (|2L8 /13. 18.8 
a pound. | | 
Weight Increast 


25 rce arce » ‘rce 
25 percent. |46.6 percent.) 22 percent. 67 percent. | 


reduced. 








The table shows very conclusively, as do the samples of 
foundation and comb septa that I here show, that in cases 
where heavy foundation, or even the thinnest of ordinary 
foundation, is used, the bees thin the foundation before 
storing honey upon it. 

The added weightin cases of drawn foundation seems 
to be due largely to thickened deposits made upon the sep- 
tum along some of the angles, and not to an even distribu- 
tion of the added wax. These thickened deposits may be 
plainly seen by looking through the comb towards the 
light. These deposits are much more abundant in some 
pieces than in others, and just what their occasion may be 
Icannot say. Perhaps the angles at the bottom. of the 
cells are not just as the bees would make them, or perhaps 
there are other imperfections in the cell that the bees cover 
over. These deposits are absent in natural comb, and I 
find very few of them in comb built from ordinary plain 
foundation. 

According to the weighings that I have made, the 
amount added is equal to about two-thirds the weight of 
the septum in natural comb, so the saving of wax from the 
use of the drawn foundation would not be as much as would 
at first seem. 

On the whole, Iam pleased with the drawn foundation, 
and would heartily recommend its trial, at least, by the 
practical bee-keeper who wishes to obtain the largest pos- 
sible crop of comb honey. C. P. GILLETTE. 

The samples of foundation and septa which Prof. Gillette 
past around for inspection were arranged in pairs, clampt 
between pieces of section-wood fastened together with light 
nails, and illustrated his points very fully and satisfactorily. 
Besides these were several sections of comb built on drawn 
foundation, etc. One of these contained a starter of the 
heavy brood foundation referred to, which had been black- 
ened at the lower edge, and then left with the bees a short 
time. This showed the cells scarcely begun, but streaks of 
black where the foundation toucht the wood at the sides and 
above, and also down at the bottom of the section, where 
the V-grooves fold together, showing that the wax obtained 
by thinning foundation may be taken away and used else- 
where. 

Commenting on the reason for the deposition of wax in 
drawn foundation, Pres. Aikin said that when bees begin 
to draw out ordinary foundation they make the bases of 
the cells of a rounding or concave form. He inferred from 
this that the cell-base is first made concave, and afterwards 
flattened. When drawn foundation is given, the side-walls 
are so high that the bees may not be able to manipulate the 
bases, but, instead, they round out the sharp angles at the 
juncture of the wall with the base. The less side or cell 
wall to begin with, the better they will thin the base. He 
was alsoof the opinion that home-made foundation is not 
prest so hard as the factory-made, and therefore is more 
easily workt by the bees. 

Mr. Porter—Do you suppose that bees ever gather wax 
to make comb? I had always supposed that wax brought in 
from outside was used in the same manner as propolis. 

Prof. Gillette—I don’t know. I might mention here a 
circumstance of a different nature that seems worthy of re- 
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mark. In an experiment to find the amount of honey nec- 
essary to produce a pound of wax, four pounds of bees were 
kept in a building, in hives, for three weeks. Some of 
them then accidentally escaped, and instantly went back to 
their old k cation. 

C. H. Gordon then spoke of his intention of starting a 
semi-monthly bee-paper for the West, and his confidence in 
ts success. 

, H. Rauchfuss—It all depends on what the paper will be. 

Pres. Aikin—Mr. Gordon consulted me on the subject. 
I told him it would unquestionably be a great thing for Col- 
orado,. tho I would not vouch for the Association. 

Mr. W. L. Porter then read the following paper, on 


The Wax-Extractor. 


In all branches of business, success and prosperity 
come from saving of small things. It is so in bee-keeping. 
The honey has its origin and is stored in the most tiny 
drops in the flowers; the wax is secreted and formed in 
minute scales on the bee’s body; and both, in their aggre- 
cate, amount to an enormous sum. From this we may learn 
a valuable lesson—that no matter how small a thing is, if it 
has value it is worth preserving. 

The solar extractor is an invention which separates the 
wax by the sun’srays. In this bright, sunny climate there 
are many days in the summer when it can be used to an ex- 
cellent advantage; and every bee-keeper who hasa few 
colonies of bees should be the owner of one. To get the 
best results from the machine, it should be placed in a shel- 
tered place where it will have the reflection of a fence or 
building. 
with the glass and pan tipt to the south, by placing in the 
pan a layer of broken comb cappings from extracting 
honey, or the scrapings of sections, etc. The sun will do 
the rest, and at night a beautiful yellow cake of beeswax 
will be secured. 

It should be of the right capacity for the work. Fora few 
colonies—any number up to 50—a small machine will do; 
one like the Simplicity, with glass 16x22 inches, is ample. 
But as the colonies increase, greater capacity of glass is 
needed. I have made a very effectual one this summer from 
a hot-bed sash, 3x6 feet, with a strip of corrugated iron for 
a pan. 

One of the difficult problems with me has been to keep 
the residue from sliding on the pan, and either going into 
the wax-pan or damming up the screen and preventing the 
wax from going through. To prevent this, I have found it 
an excellent plan to place a sheet of wire cloth on the bot- 
tom of the pan, with a few small cleats under the wire to 
give drainage. The roughness of the screen prevents the 
residue from sliding, and lets the melted wax drain through 
atonce. When the wax is all out, the wire can be raised 
out, and a quick shake will throw all the residue into a box 
whereit can be kept for kindling the fire, for which it is 
excellent. 

Bee-keepers should be careful to save everything that 
has waxin it, as the demand for wax is constantly on the 
increase. W. L. PorTErR. 

Mr. Foster—I had difficulty in getting the wax into 
shape, until I used the plan of the Rauchfuss brothers. 

F. Rauchfuss—The only point about that is the way the 
wax is caked. All other extractors have but one pan. Ours 
has a series of pans connected by overflows. This keeps 
the honey and sediment practically in the first pan. The 
best time to open and fill the solar extractor is early in the 
morning, to keep out the flies. If opened at any other time, 
flies and bees will be trapt and will become imbedded in the 
wax. One of our 4x4 feet extractors last season remelted 
900 to 1,000 pounds of wax. 

H. Rauchfuss—The pans that form the wax have to be 
exposed to the sun until evening. 

F. Rauchfuss—It has never been advised to place an 
obstruction in front of the screen; but if there is nothing 
but the wire screen at the end of the pan, a great deal of 
fine sediment will go through. To avoid this, place some 
slumgum in front of the screen. 

Mr. Adams—I discarded wire screens, and used a piece 
of glass in front of the screen. 

Mr. Porter—Have you ever tried a wire screen on the 
bottom of the tray that holds the comb? I have discarded 
Wire screen at the end. I use a piece of common wire 
screen. 

_ Pres. Aikin—I tried a piece of wire screen on one por- 
tion of a 6x6 extractor. But then I was melting a great 
many combs. I found that sediment so entirely clogged the 
screen that the wax flowed over. I have anticipated using 


The machine should be loaded in the morning, . 





four or five meshes to the inch. Not much will go through 
if it is not stirred; but it ought to be stirred if old combs 
are melted. Still, the screeniSa good thing. In building 
a wax-extractor, do not build too small. A large one does 
not cost much mcre. You can put a large load in and let it 
stay along time. It will surprise you to see how much 
drains out after several days, or even a week. 

Mr. Foster—I use a hot-bed 3%x10 feet, and put all my 
dishes in. Iuse the same thing to raise cabbage-plants in 
spring. 

Mr. Sylvester—In stopping the debris, I have found it a 
success to use excelsior for a dam. 

A Member—What do you make your pans of ? 

Pres. Aikin—I use tin pans. You must not use rusty 
tin or iron, especially if there is water with the wax. 

H. Rauchfuss—What discolors the wax in melting with 
water? Wax produced by the solar extractor, when re- 
melted with water, turns greenish. 

Pres. Aikin—I suspect that we darken wax by using 
water. It may be iron in the water. I do know that the 
blackest combs, when melted by dry heat, yield nice yellow 
wax. But if you melt the same old combs in water, you get 
dark wax. That isa pointin favor of the solar extractor. 
Altho I have melted tons of wax, I have never succeeded 
with water as I have with the solar. 

Mr. Gordon—Cannot darkened wax be restored in the 
solar extractor ? 

Pres. Aikin—-To a limited degree, as the result of 
bleaching. 

Mr. Adams—lI have tried sheet-iron, galvanized iron, 
and tin. Wax is blackened by sheet-iron, and sticks to gal- 
vanized iron. 

Mr. Foster—Can we depend on the solar extractor, 
when properly workt, to get out all the wax that can be 
obtained ? 

Pres. Aikin—If you build a d7g solar you can. You 
can’t get enough wax out of the residue it leaves to-pay for 
the trouble of working it. You can with pains get a little 
more wax, but it will be as black as my boot. 

[Continued uext week. 
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York’s Honey Almanac is a neat little 32-page pamph- 
let especially gotten up with a view to create a demand for 
honey among should-be consumers. Aside from the Alma- 
nac pages, the forepart of the pamphlet was written by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concern- 
ing honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use in 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to bea very 
effective helper in working up a home market for honey. 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample for 
a stamp; 25 copies for 40 cents; 50 for 60 cents; 100 for 
$1.00; 250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, when 
ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 

oo 

The Omaha Convention Report ran through 14 num- 
bers of the Bee Journal, beginning with the first number in 
October, 1898. Now we have on hand quite a number of 
complete sets of that report, which we will mail for just 10 
cents each. That is, 14 copies of the American Bee Journal 
for only a dime. There are doubtless a good many of our 
new readers who will be glad to get that fine report. 

, —____+ + #—__—_. 

Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by the Dadants, 
is a standard, reliable and thoroughly complete work on 
bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound elegantly. 
Every reader of the American Bee Journal should havea 
copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions that 
arise about bees. We mail it for $1.25, or club it with the 
Bee Journal for a year—both for only $2.00. 

— 

Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. Better order at once, if you want a copy 
of this song. 
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GEORGE W. YorRK & COMPANY, 


118 Michigan St., Ghicago, Ill. 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. SE OE SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


[Entered at the Post-Office at Chicago as Second-Class Mail Matter.] 


United States Bee- Keepers” Association. 


Organized to advance the pursuit of Apiculture ; to promote the interests 
of bee-keepers ; to protect its members ; to prevent the adulteration of 
houey ; and to prosecute the dishonest honey-commission men. 


Membership Fee-—-$1.00 per Annum. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Pres., E. Whitcomb; Vice-Pres., C. A. Hatch; 
Secretary, Dr. A. B. Mason, Station B, Toledo, Ohio. 


BoaRD OF DrrREcTORS—E, R. Root; E. Whitcomb; E. T. Abbott; C. P. 
Dadant; W. Z. Hutchinson; Dr. C. C. Miller. 


GEN’L MANAGER AND TREASURER—Eugene Secor, Forest City, lowa. 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: —C hange 
“d” or “ed” finai to “t’” when so pronounced, except when the “e”’ af- 
fects a preceding toch 











re were 229 ballots cast in the 
election just held for General Manager and two members of 
the Board of Directors in the United States Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. All were re-elected—General Manager Secor 
receiving 216 votes; for Directors, E. R. Root, 182; and E. 
T. Abbott, 150. 

It seems that only about one-half of the membership 
voted. We hope that all paid their annual dues, for if the 
attempt is to be made, as now contemplated, to enforce anti- 
adulteration laws, more money will be needed to carry on 
the work. This isa matter in which every bee-keeper in 
the land is interested, and all should help in the work. 








Newspaper Clippings about bees are appreciated when 
sent to us, even if we do not reproduce them inthe Bee 
Journal, or acknowledge their receipt. It helps us to keep 
informed as to what is being said in the newspapers, and 
sometimes gives us an opportunity to say something that 
may be of interest to all. 

So we will thank our readers if they will continue to 
send us clippings of what they find about bees in the news- 
papers they read. 








A Pure Food Law in Each State, witha State inspec- 
tor to whom any one may send samples of suspected adul- 
teration for analysis, and who shall have full power to pros- 
ecute those guilty of adulteration, with fines for first offense 
and imprisonment for repetition—that is what F. A. Snell, 
in Gleanings, says is needed. 





Southern Honey.—Mr. O. O. Poppleton has had much 
experience as a bee-keeper in the North and South, and also 
in Cuba. He saysin Gleanings that the honey-region of 
the North is a comparatively narrow strip with less than a 
dozen species of flowers yielding honey enough to affect the 
general markets. A greater variety exists in the South, on 
account of soil and climate. ‘‘One can journey on a rail- 
road train, between sunrise and sunset of any day, and not 
a single flower that yields honey where he started from in 
the morning will be found where he is at night,’’ so great 
is the variation as the tropics are approacht. Florida may 
be divided into three sections, each having its own kind of 
honey. A large part of Texas honey differs from all other 
Southern honey. So it is all over the South, so that no one 
man knows all the varieties of Southern honey. No one 
kind predominates in the South, as does clover, linden or 
buckwheat in the North. The kinds vary from the mildest 
to the strongest, from the whitest to the blackest, and from 
extra light in weight to the heaviest. 





Central and Northern California are getting enough 
rainfall, judging from the following paragraph taken from 
a letter written us by W. A. Pryal, of Alameda county, Jan. 
10: 

‘* Our ‘ dry season’ is over; we are having very copious 
rains. Tho they are bringing the rainfall up to the average 
in central and northern California, the precipitation is not 
all that could be desired in the lower counties. Still, I have 
not the least doubt but that portion of the State will have 
plenty of rain yet. I trust so, as they need it badly. The 
rainfall up this way is in excess of what it was for the 
whole of last season. The mines will again boom; so will 
farming.”’ 








Bees and Flowers.—H. W. Brice says in the British 
Bee Journal : 

‘* What flower show or horticultural fete is now really 
complete without its bee-department ? So much have honey 
and bees become associated with flowers, fruit and rural 
festivities, that the first thing sought for by many visitors 
on such occasions is ‘ the bee-tent.’ This is, of course, as 
it should be, seeing how dependent one branch of horticul- 
ture is upon the other.’’ 


It might be a good thing if we could imitate our British 
brethren in this regard. 





A Bear-Proof Apiary is described by ‘‘ Rambler” in 
Gleanings, and illustrated. A platform is built about two 
trees, too high fora bear to reach its edge, and if he at- 
tempts to climb one of the trees he merely buts his head 
against the platform. A movable ladder gives the bee- 
keeper an easy ascent. About 20 hives are on a platform. 
Keeping bees on trees is getting almost back to Nature’s 
way ! 








Comb Honey is reckoned officially at 12 pounds an 
equivalent of one gallon of extracted, for duty purposes. 
More or less of the comb honey product comes over the 
Canadian frontier. 








United States Bee-Keepers’ Association is the way it 
wi!l be spoken of hereafter instead of the United States Bee- 
Keepers’ Union. We learn this from General Manager 
Secor, who wrote us Jan. 14 the following on a postal card: 


You can write our name now as ‘‘ United States Bee- 
Keepers’ ASSOCIATION.’’ ‘The votes coming in indicate that 
all amendments are carried dig. 

Mrs. Secor is not up yet, but Iam all right. Just closed 
a $60,000 deal. How’s that for a bee-keeper ? 

EUGENE SECOR. 


We regret to learn that Mrs. Secor is not well, but are 
very glad that the General Manager is ‘“‘ upand at it again.”’ 
It seems to us that a man who can handle a deal involv- 
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ing $60,000 is a good deal the kind of a man to have as Gen- 
eral Manager of the United States Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, especially as it contemplates dealing with adulterators 
of honey, and other frauds that threaten bee-keepers or 
their product. ’ 

But perhaps Mr. Secor will not thank us for telling 
thus publicly one of his private business affairs. And yet, 
what harm can come from bee-keepers advertising to the 
world the business capabilities of a man whom they all 
claim as theirown ? We contend that Mr. Secor de/ongs to 
the bee-keeping public, for is he not their valued servant ? 
Most assuredly heis. And one that they all delight to honor, 
as well as to appreciate his excellent qualities. 

Now, Mr. Secor may be inclined to blush at these re- 
marks. All right, for it will be an honest blush, if he does. 
We believe in giving a few ‘‘ flowers’’ to a man before he 
dies, rather than leave them all for his funeral. 





Cuban Honey.—Thekinds of honey in Cuba are much 
fewer in number than in our Southern States. Two-thirds 
or more of the honey that will come from Cuba will be from 
bellflower, says Mr. O. O. Poppleton in Gleanings. It is 
like white clover in color and body, but a trifle milder, sell- 
ing perhaps better than linden, but not as well as clover. 
Other Cuban honey is dark and strong, not as good in body 
or flavor as buckwheat. Editor Root thinks bellflower will 
compare favorably with our light honey, only some may 
think it oo mild. As to Cuban competition, he thinks we 
will have to grin and bear it, altho he seems to get beyond 
his depth when he contemplates honey produced for 2 cents 
a pound, and almost the year round. 
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CoLUMBUS COMMISSION AND STORAGE Co., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, seems to be out of existence now, as we received 
a card from their postmaster a few days ago telling us that 
the firm is ‘*‘ Defunct.’? Our readers will please note this, 
and not ship any honey to them. 


eee He 


Mrs. EMMA WoOODMANSEE, of Arapahoe Co., Colo., 
writing us Jan. 9, said: 


‘*ITenjoy reading the American Bee Journal, and look 
anxiously for its arrival each week. I have learnt a great 
deal from reading what others write.”’ 


se eee 


_Mr. Wo. H. EAGErTY, of Republic Co., Kans, gives his 
estimate of the ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ in these words: 


“I feel that the American Bee Journal deserves the sup- 
port of every bee-keeper in the land for the stand it took 
against fraudulent commission-men, thereby saving many 
hundreds of dollars to bee-keepers.”’ ’ 


see ee 


Mr. W. A. Rrvat, of Alameda Co., Calif,, writing us 
Jan. 10, had this to say about the present ‘‘ new ”’ appear- 
ance of the old American Bee Journal : 


‘“Tlike your new dress. I suppose, like most editors, 
you put iton the paper instead of on your back. A pub- 
lisher feels happy when he can come out witha new typo- 
Eraphical dress, as well as with a fine suit of clothes. It is 

‘most a standing joke that a newspaper man cannot do 


both at the same time. I trust, tho, that you have been 
Bble to do both.”’ 


Well, Mr. Pryal, that depends upon the prices of the 
dress and suit. If the *‘dress’’ costs several hundred 
ollars, then of course the suit would have to be rather in- 





expensive. And that is the way it is this time. Little does 
the average reader know of the cost of getting out a paper 
like the American Bee Journal every week. And yet it is 
furnisht at the very low price of $1.00a year. You would 
hardly believe it, yet there are actually some bee-keepers 
who write us that if we will take 50 cents a year for it they 
will subscribe! Such fellows are too cheap to notice. Why, 
they couldn’t appreciate any kind of a bee-paper. And yet, 
we wouldn’t be surprised if such specimens spend annually 
for tobacco from ten to twenty times the regular subscrip- 
tion price of the American Bee Journal. 

But some people always expect to get something for 
nothing. There is need of cultivating a little more honor- 
able spirit among such folks—a spirit of willingness to pay 
what athing is worth. No up-to-date bee-keeper, or one 
who desires to be up-to-date, would do without the American 
Bee Journal if the price were $2.00 a year, as it used to be 
when it was only a monthly. At least that is what we are 
often told. 


ne ene 


Mr. L. D. StT1Lson, of York, York Co., Nebr., is trying 
to get a collection of different samples of honey to place in 
their State University, and wishes to secure samples of 
Cuban or other foreign hdéney; also palmetto or cotton- 
bloom honey, three to five pounds of each kind. Any one 
who can help Mr. Stilson, will kindly write him before 
sending him any honey. 

es eee 


Mr. MARK Davis, a bee-keeper of Dupage Co., Ill., died 
Jan. 13. Mr. Harry Hatch kindly notified us. Mr. Davis 
was one of the first bee-keepers of that county. He had 
kept bees continually for 25 years, and until the last year 
or two he was regular in attendance at bee-keepers’ conven- 
tions. He was a member of the Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation. He was 73 years old. 


ne eee 


Mr. AARON J. JOHNSON, of Monmouth Co., N. J., wrote 
us Dec. 5, when remitting for 1899: 


‘*T have read copies of the different bee-papers, but the 
American Bee Journal takes the lead of them all, for me. 
Different things that I have wisht to learn at times have 
been answered in the Bee Journal right ‘to thet.’ I wish 
it continued success.”’ 

“eH He 


THE LEAHY Merc. Co. claim to have ‘‘ spent about 
$5,000 for improvements ”’ in and about their bee-supply fac- 
tory the past few months. They say: ‘‘ We expect, too, to 
take care of the trade; but of this we are not so sure.”’ 
Well, if they should be unable to ‘‘ take care of the trade,”’ 
there are some others that can do it very well—or at least 
they’ll make a big ‘“‘ try”’ at it. 


sn ene 


Mr. FRANK MCNAY AND WIFE, of Columbia Co., Wis., 
are spending the winter in Southern California, as an- 
nounced in these columns some time ago. A letter to us 
dated Jan. 10, reads as follows: 


FRIEND YORK :—We have now spent almost six weeks 
in this laud of sunshine and flowers, and have enjoyed it 
very much, as the weather has been very nice for wheeling, 
and as we brought our pair of Rambler wheels with us. We 
find nice, hard roads here, both in the cities and country, 
and my cyclometer shows 600 miles of travel since arriving 
here. You can see that we are not losing much time on 
account of bad weather. 

But the lack of rain is making the bee-keepers and all 
other residents begin to feel gloomy, as the rainfall only 
aggregates a little over two inches, which is extremely 
light for this date. Still, there is hope for an abundance 
yet. 

“The American Bee Journal is the only publication that 
has followed us up promptly and regularly. 
Truly yours, FRANK McNay. 


We are pleased to know that our big bee-keeping friend, 
and wife, are having such a nice time this winter. But if 
California bee-keepers don’t get their necessary ‘‘ wetting ”’ 
pretty soon, their honey crop will likely be both ‘short 
and sweet,’’ when they all hoped it would be ‘“‘ long and 
sweet’’ this year. We trust they may yet have rain enough 
to insure at least an average crop. 

—_—+--»____—- 


The Premiums offered on, page 30 are well worth work- 
ing for. Look at them. 
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Dilute Honey Before Boiling, in case of boiling foul- 
broody honey, says Revue, by adding 25 percent of water. 
Otherwise the honey will be burnt. 


Taylor’s Swarming Device is not a success with some, 
says Editor Holtermann, of the Canadian Bee Journal, be- 
cause they put the bees in the new hive too soon, before 
they have time to settle. Let them first settle in a cluster 
in the catcher, then they will stay quietly where they are 
put. 

How to Rear Giant Queens.—-C. T. Bonney uses the 
Doolittle method of rearing queens and by making cell-cups 
', or 4 larger than common, he has reared the largest and 
most prolific queens he has ever seen.—Gleanings. But 
does not Doolittle say that medium-sized queens average bet- 
ter than very large ones ? 

Comb vs. Extracted Honey.— The editor of the Cana- 
dian Bee Journal has been doing some figuring. Sections, 
foundation and shipping-cases are estimated to cost about 
2'; cents a section. Deducting this leaves 64 :to 1834 cents 
a section for Canadian comb honey. Extracted sells within 
1) to 23, cents of this price, and considering the difference 
in amount obtained, he thinks it does not pay to produce 
comb honey with the present market difference. 


A Good Colony of Bees in Early Spring was some 15 or 
20 years ago defined by the New York Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation to be a colony with bees clustered im five to seven of 
the spaces between the combs, the bees nearly touching the 
sides, bottom, and top of the hive in the center ranges, and 
at the outside covering a surface as large as the hand, thus 
occupying four to six combs on a cool morning in the fore- 
part of April.—-G. M. Doolittle, in Progressive Bee-Keeper. 


How Long Bees Live on Honey they Can Carry. M. 
de Layens put bees in a dark cellar with only what honey 
they had in their sacs, leaving them in quiet. No extra 
mortality was shown till the 8th day, when the bees began 
dying, and would soon have starved if they had not been 
ted. G. Butet thinks they would not stand it so long under 
ordinary circumstances, and thinks it wise to feed a new 
swarm in four or five days after hiving if the weather is 
such that they can get nothing from outside.—Bulletin 
Bbourguignonne. 


Bees for Honey. While in a good season the difference 
in colonies is not so noticeable, the past poor season has 
brought out a strong contrast, says Harry S. Howe, in 
Gleanings. Young queens gave best results, especially 
queens reared after the honey-flow the previous season. He 
has preferred blacks heretofore because he can work faster 
with them, but the past season has convinced him that he 
will get more honey with Italians or Carniolans. W. L. 
Coggshall is with timin his change of opinion, and will 
spend $50 in the spring for queens to change his stock. 


The Honey Harvest and its Signs. 
years are not good honey-years. 
not too dry are best. Bright sunshine is favorable, if not 
too dry. Flowers yield most when giving out the strongest 
fragrance. Especially is this true of buckwheat, which 
yields no honey when it yields no fragrance. When a good 
yield is on, the bees start out eagerly early in the morning, 
the alighting-board is black with bees that drop heavily 
with their burdens, and in the evening the ventilators are 
very busily occupied. But the best way of judging as to 
the gain is by means of weigh-scales.—Bulletin;Bourguig- 
nomne. 


In general, wet 
Those tolerably dry but 


Sweet Clover in a Dry Spell was a boon to Thaddeus 
Smith, as he reports in Gleanings. It afforded his bees 
good pasturage in avery dry spell in July and August, when 
there was nothing else for them. He found the honey dark 





and unpleasant in taste. A. I. Root thinks there may be 
some mistake about this, saying he never saw any sweet 
clover honey that was dark or unpleasant. As a forage 
crop, Mr. Smith says of it: 

‘Iam pleased with my experiments with sweet clover. 
Cut when young, and fed to cows, in stall, they ate it greed- 
ily. It will bear cutting two or three times or more. I 
plowed some under in my young peach-orchard, and planted 
late sweet clover. Turning under such a large amount of 
tops and roots can’t help being beneficial. Iam _ satisfied 
there will be no trouble to prevent its spreading where I 
don’t wish it—not more than other clovers or weeds.”’ 


How Long Shall Foul-Broody Honey be Boiled?—| 
shall be glad to believe that it is necessary to boil foul- 
broody honey only ‘‘ several minutes ;’’ but please remember 
that we have the following to face, which stands yet as a 
fact: ‘‘ Prof. Mackenzie secured growth from spores after 
they had been kept at 212 degrees—not approaching, but at 
212 degrees; that is, they were brought to a boil, and kept 
boiling for two full hours. If there is no mistake about this, 
is it safe to advise less than something more than two 
hours? [The only question in mY mind is whether these 
scientists did not make a mistake; and ought their single 
scientific experiment to overbalance the results of practical 
experience for years ?—Ep.]—Gleanings. 


Winter Apiarian Work.—When bees are settled in 
winter quarters, the next thing to do is to prepare for the 
coming honey harvest. Repair and clean unoccupied hives, 
make needed new hives, put foundation in brood-frames 
(don’t worry about its getting old; it is just as good if pre- 
pared years before needed), and get all surplus arrange- 
ments ready. Such is the advice of G. M. Doolittle, in the 
American Bee-Keeper. He thinks best to count on 150 
pounds of comb or 250 extracted for each colony. Less than 
this finds him left behind about one year in five. Have bait 
sections in section supers. Then study over what is to be 
done the next year, read over again the bee-papers, and 
write to them some of the new things you have learned in 
your own experience. 


Disadvantages of Large Hives.—C. P. Dadant has in a 
series of articles in Gleanings been giving the arguments 
in favor of large hives in such strong manner as perhaps no 
other could do, and having given their good points, he now 
gives their disadvantages in a manner that is remarkable 
for its fairness. The large hive costs nearly twice as much 
as an 8-frame dovetailed. It is not suitable for comb honey 
unless under special management, for honey will go in the 
brood-combs that ought to go in the supers, especially in a 
bad season. It is bulky as well as heavy, needing two men 
to move it in the apiary, and it is twice as much work to 
cellar as the smaller hive. The worst thing is transporta- 
tion. A wagon that will take 28 small hives will take only 
12 large ones. Freight on the railroad is twice as much as 
for the small hives. But in view of the fact that the Da- 
dants do very little moving of hives, the better wintering in 
the large hives, the less danger of spring dwindling, and 
the greater scope for a prolific queen, they feel warranted 
in continuing the use of large hives. 


Sectional Hives are a bone of contention between 
Messrs. Aikin and Doolittle in the Progressive Bee-Keeper. 
Mr. Aikin makes this pleasant picture of a hive composed 
of sections 15 inches square and 5 inches deep: ‘* Friends, 
just look at it. With these sectional hives the apiarist can 
make increase or not as he pleases, can make any and all 
colonies work in supers, can cause all (nearly) of the honey 
to go into supers, can at any time make the size of the hive 
conform to the needs of the case, whether increase or honey 
is wanted. You can contract and squeeze white honey to 
the surplus, and then enlarge and get the dark for winter 
stores.’’ 

Then Mr. Doolittle replies: ‘*I wish to ask him and 
the readers if they think it will pay to have our bees brood- 
ing sticks and empty space, during the spring, instead o! 
queen’s eggs, larva and pupa bees? Just sit down and fig 
ure how much of that kind of a thing must be done whe! 
two sections of his wonderful (?) hive are placed together 
for a brood-chamber. Do you see that row of bottom-barfs 
clear across the hive? ‘Then all that vacant space betwee! 
them and the top-bars,necessary for a bee-space ? Next, all 
of those top-bars ? Thousands of bees could be reared were 
this comb with the same economy of heat, etc.”’ 
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Getting Sections Well Filled. 


On page 795 (1898) is a letter about get- 
‘ting all sections well filled. I would like to 
ask Mr. Harding how he would operate if 
he were herein Utah. Ata suitable place 
a bee-master can produce from a strong 
colony, by not letting the beesswarm, from 
five to nine cases of comb honey in one sea- 
son, 28 one-pound sections in a case. 
Where we have here to take comb honey 
off about every 10 or 12 days, I would like 
to bave Mr. Harding tell through the 
American Bee Journal how he would man- 
age in a good season. to keep the comb 
honey from travel-stain. I have been a 
subscriber to the American Bee Journal 
since I kept bees in Missouri, years ago, 
and also when I was in Texas. I have been 
here four years. Ido not see how any one 
in the bee-business can do without the 
American Bee Journal. if he wants to be 
successful. FRIEDRICH SCHACH. 

Salt Lake Co., Utah, Dec. 20. 





Good Rain in San Diego Co., Calif. 


In this portion of California bee-keepers 
have had but little to do the past summer 
in the apiary. except to feed the bees and 
try to preserve the combs of those thet 
starved out. We had a good rain over 
most of San Diego county Dec. 16. which 
revived the hopes of the bee-men. as well 
as the orange and lemon growers, for many 
orchards were suffering for irrigation, and 
no water in the reservoirs for the purpose. 
All now feel encouraged. Grain is being 
sown ata great rate, and with continued 
favors we will be * right side up’ the com- 
ing season. F. C. WIGGINs. 

San Diego Co., Calif., Dec. 20. 





Poor Year for Bees. 


I am well pleased with the American Bee 
Journal, and think every one who keeps 
bees should bave it. This bas been a very 
poor year for bees in this portion of Texas. 
The season started out promisingly, the 
early flowers in full bloom, and hives full 
of brood; but about the last of Marcha 
blizzard came and killed all the brood and 
flowers. A great many bees died for want 
of food. and but few swarms issued in con- 
sequence in a large section of country. 
However. where the hives were not robbed 
too close, there is enough left for winter- 
ing: andif wecan get an early and mild 
spring. bees will do well next year. 

McLennan Co., Tex. A. A. PERRY. 





A Turkey Dollar--Puns, Ete. 


The year is drawing to aclose. Another 
Christmas is near. following quick on the 
heels of thelast. Again I find myself in 
arrears for the American Bee Journal, and 
again the dollar allotted for holiday enjoy- 
ment must go to Editor York to enable 
him to dine at Christmas on his annual 
favorite repast of roast turkey. I don't 
complain nor envy in the least. Tho I 
should dine on savory stuft owl, the 
thought would be compensating. that tho 
the Editor was regaling on tempting. 
toothsome. tender turkey, he has each 
week furnisht me with a mental repast far 
better than any holiday’s feasting could be. 
But I have concluded not to have the Editor 
draw on me next year for bis Christmas 
feast, so I will play bim a little trick, send 
him two dollars, then be will have to look 
to some other delinquent subscriber, if he 
has any, for his turkey dollar. 

The American Bee Journal is a good vehi- 
cle of information in regard to the chang- 
ing seasons in various parts of the country, 
through the reports of bee-keepers which 
show that no two seasons are exactly alike 





DUE BILL FREE BILL FREE 


SEE et new customers to “Fonct now oustomess to tosh iny code ™ 
Te li mail my handsome ry ue 

Ge by strd a and beautifully {llustrated, and a 
for 10c. worth of seeds for trial, AF. 3 
4 7. ri ull of bargains. All the Beat Seed 2. 

custo, © new Fruita, Farm Seeds, 

jowest prices. Ten Great Novelties Offered f etchoet 
names. I wil! pay $50.FO AME for each. Don’t buy 
your stock until you see this new catalogue. Several varieties shown 
in colors. Great inducements for orders this vear, You will be 
rised at my bargain offers, Send your address on Postal to-day. 
Tell your friends to send too. Old customers will receive s copy. 
F. B. MILLS, Seedaman, Box 88, Rose Hill, N.Y 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Glass Honey-Jars 


For 3-4 Pound at $3.75 per Gross. 





We have on hand a limited supply of tall, 
Straight, white-glass Honey-Jars holding %- 
pound each. They haveatin cap that screws 
on the glass. They are very attractive for the 
retail grocery trade. Put up in barrels holding 
exactly one gross each, f.o.b. Chicago, $3.75 per 
gross; 5 gross, $3.50 per gross. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FREIGHT PAID 


any address. ba the way 
send ovto 


(CYPHERS INCUBATOR. 


— has he f fau its of none. ‘Der ——~ 

and Guide te Poultry "ES tells all about 
the laws of incubation, and how to raise, 
feed and market poultry—all about the money end of the busi- 
ness. Contains plans for construction and cost Modern poultry 
houses and many other thin, TOR co knowi: nt for 10 eta, 
THE CYPHERS INCUBATOR co. Box 50. Wayland, N.Y, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 
PoupeER’s Honry-JArs and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 


Service—low freight rate. Catalog 


free. 
WALTER S. POU Mey 


512 Mass. Ave. 













INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
I'S SY KEROSENE SPRAYERS 
simple indeed. Kerosene Emul- 
_ made while pumping. 12 var- | 
feties sprayers. Bordeaux and Vere 
more! Nozzles, the World’s Best, 
Western Agents, Hennion & Hub. { 5) 
bell, Chicago. Catalog, formulas fre “<2 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
SECOND-HAND 
o 
Sixty-pound Cans 


ads PAYING 
THE DEMING CO. Salem, 0. 
FOR SALE CHEAP! 





We have about 100 second-hand 60-pound Cans, 
two ina case, that we offer, while they last, in 
lots of five or more cases 10 cans at 40 cents a 
case, f.o.b. Chicago. Better order at once if you 
want some of them. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


. gViAKe "EM LAY 


double the eggs in the middle of 
the winter, when eggs are worth 
the most money. Hens do that 
when fed on green cut bene. 
It's best prepared by 


DANDY DY SCREEN AF Lone 


Made with or without ens Cat 
elean, fine and easy. Can't be choked. 
Largest line made. Ask for what you 
want. ( yy ygue and aisssen be es free. 


x 21Erie,Pa 
Please mention Bee oe see when writing. 
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BUY THE BEST. 


If you want the best low-down Wagon you 
should buy the Electric Handy Wagon. It is 
the best because it is made of the best material; 
the best broad tired Electric Wheels; best sea- 
soned white hickory axles; all other wood parts 
of the best seasoned white oak. The front and 


rear hounds are made from the best angle steel, 
which is neater, stronger and in every way bet- 





ter than wood. Well painted in red and var- 
nisht. Extra length of reach and extra long 
standards supplied w ithout additional cost when 


requested. his wagon is guaranteed to carry 
4,000 pounds auywhere. Write the ELECTRIC 
WHEEL CO., Box 16, Quincy, Ill, for their 


new catalogue,which fully describes this wagon, 
their famous Electric Wheels and Electric Feed 


Cookers. 
—F “MA OR WOMAN 


or even a Little 
child can make an entire 
success of the poultry busi- 
a? ness when they use the 












INCUBATORS 24 BROODERS 
| They are so simple and perfect 
that one ge fail with them, 


The co O fertile egg. 
4 oi — a positive guarantee. 
FREE illustrated catalogue 


Mascotte Incubator & Lumber Co., Box 11, Bedford, Ohio. 


BEE- KEEPERS ! Let’me send you my 64- 
page CATALOG for 1899, 


J. M, Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 


ANYONE INTERESTED 


in Agricultural Pureultse can’t 
afford to be without the 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST, 


Sample copy Free to any address 
—- receipt of name and address 
pia inly written on postal card nam- 
ng paper in which you saw this ad. 
Address AGRICU=3464L EPITOMIST. Indianapolis, Ind 


26K26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


— g HATCH CHICKENS | 


EAM-—with the 






















PAm orgs self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


ful operation. 
sau fried Ist- class _—* made. 
GEO, H, STAN 
114 to 122 &. 6th Ste. Outney. TH. 
Combina- 


UNION fiona 


for «ipping, cross- 
cutting, mitering, 
rabeting, grooving, 
¢aining, scroll-saw- 
ing, boring, edge- 
moulding, beading, 
etc. Full line Foor 
and HAND POWER 
MACHINERY. Send 
for Catalog A. 


Neneca Falls Mfg. Co., 46 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 




















Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MONETTE Queen-C lipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, ; 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan, St., Chicago, I11. 
Wholesale. 


THE A. I, ROOT CO’S GOODS “eecsit 


Including their discounts for goods wanted for 
use another season. It will pay you to send me 
list of goods wanted. Cash tor Beeswax. 

M. H. HUNT, BELL BRANCH, MICH. 











in the same locality. Probably this im- 
mense section of country was never sur- 
past in honey-producing and bee-increasing 
during the months of May and June in the 
same months of any previous year. But 
since then we have bad drouth and 
dearth, so the bees have a long autumn 
and winter rest. 

Sometime since some one (I have forgot- 
ten who) alluded to, as being hos gg to 
him, Editor York’s ‘horrible puns!’’ 
‘Horrible?’ Ithought they were pithy, 
pointed, pleasing, the spice of composition, 
and would like the Editor to cultivate his 
punning faculty. Can our friend, that 
thinks puns horrible, put words together in 
a more pleasing style than the following 
pat, nog fi pointed, pleasing pun attributed 
to ‘‘ Bill Nye?’ One day, when seated at 
a hotel table with other guests, the sable 
waiter approacht bearing a turkey on a 
plate which he accidentally dropt on the 
floor. Then said Nye: 

‘‘Gentlemen, we here see the downfall of 
Turkey, the upsetting of Greece, the de- 
struction of China, and the humiliation of 
Africa.” J. L. SEXTON. 

Sheboygan Co., Wis., Dec. 21. 





Got No Surplus Honey. 


I have 11 colonies of bees packt for win- 
ter on the summer stands. y bees did no 
good this year. Idid not get any surplus 
honey, and had to feed some colonies, yet 
this has not discouraged me in the least, 
for lhope to come out successfully in the 
end. 

I could not think of trying to keep bees 
without the American Bee Journal. Itisa 
welcome visitor every week. 

J. P. PIPKIN. 

Bollinger Co., Mo., Dec. 21. 


Prospects in Southern Clifornia. 


As to the prospects of the bee-industry 
in Southern California, up to this date I 
never saw it so discouraging. We have 
had scarcely enough rain so far to lay the 
dust, and it is now almost January. At 
this time of year usually the hills and val- 
leys are covered with green, but now noth- 
ing but a parcht and barren waste is pre- 
sented to the eye. Unless rain soon comes 
I don’t see how bee-men can hope for much 
of a return for 1599. A. ROzELL. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., Dec. 21. 


Has Kept Bees Five Years. 


There are many bee-keepers in this part 
of the State who keep from one to 40 colo- 
nies, and are all depending on what they 
knew 50 years ago in the management of 
their bees, unless they can steal it from me 
by borrowing my American Bee Journal 
and never returning it. 

Istarted in the bee-business five years 
ago, with two colonies; I now have 80 in 
fine condition. I winter them on the sum- 
mer stands. with Hill’s device and chaff 
cushions. My winter losses have not been 
over 5 percent. I credit my success to ‘‘A 
B C of Bee-Culture,” ‘*Langstroth Re- 
vised.” and the American Bee Journal, 
which I could not well do eee 

. C. HUDNALL. 

Fulton Co., Ill., Dee. 2: 





Recipes Using Honey. 


Honey AppLe Cream Pie.—Line a pie- 
plate with pie-crust, then pare and core the 
apples, lay them one piece at a time till the 
plate is covered, and sprinkle over with 
flour; then '¢ cup of honey and 14 cup of 
sweet cream; also sprinkle a little cinna- 
mon on, and bake till the apples are done. 
This is good. 


HONEY Apple Swort-CakeE.—Pare and 
core two quarts of apples, boil till half 
done, then add one cup of extracted honey, 
and cook till done, then put on short-cake 
when warm. To be eaten warm. For 
dough for short-cake, take 1 cup of sour- 
milk, 4 cup of good cream, pinch of salt, 





Comb Foundation 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Wlorking Mlax 


INTO FOUNDATION FOR CASH A SPECIALTY. 


Hives, Sections, 
and a full line of SUPPLIES. 


The best of everything. Write for 
Catalog, with prices, and samples 
of Foundation and Sections. 


Beeswax Always Wanted 


for Cash or Trade at highest price. Catalog 
for 1899 will be ready in January. 


Send me your name, whether you 
are a small or large consumer or 
dealer. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
MONEY IN POULTRY 


LARGE H ed pete Os ARGE "99 POULTRY GUIDE FREE. 
19 ier . to anyone, 

e largest and most valuable book com published. 
Contains over 180 new illustrations, hundreds of 


valuable recipes and HOW TO MAKE POULTRY 
PAY Bl Send l5c. for soNbR. postage. 


Box 9 JOHN ee yn 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


TO SELL OR LEASE FOR CASH, 


An up-to-date Apiary consisting of 200 
good colonies or over, with Fixtures com- 
plete. Privilege to remove to some other 
location if desired. Correspondence solic- 
ited. Address, 


THE GILA FARM CO. 
51A6t Cliff, Grant Co., N. M. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 

















HAIL COLUMBIA! 


Expanded; hail Old Glory !on every sea; wel- 
come the ‘‘open door’’ of progress. Come with us 
and keep in the van. Particulars free. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





We make the New 


(yiampion Ghatt-Hive 


with fence and plain sections, and a 
full line of other 


SUPPLIES. 


A postal sent us with your name for 

a Catalog will meet with the greatest 

surprise. R.H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
SHEBOYGAN, WISs. 


Please mention Bee Journai when writing. 


SENT FREE XX 


Our descriptive circular and price-list of 


Bee-Hives, Italian Bees 


Queens, Sections, Comb Foundation, Bee-Veils, 
Smokers, Honey-Knives, etc. SEND FOR ONE. 
Address, F. A. SNELL, 

1A13t Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ils. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FARM BEE-KEEPING! 


is one of the leading departments in the 


Modern Farmer and Busy Bee, 


the best general FARM and BEE paper in ex 
istence. Write for sample copy to-day, and fot 
clubbing rates with any paper you want. 
Address, on, T. ABBOTT, 

St. JoserpH, MiIssovr! 
Please mention Bee J ournal when writing. 
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EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE. 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


BASSWOOD 
HONEY. 


This is the well-known light-col- 
ored honey gathered from the rich, 
nectar-laden basswood blossoms in 


ALFALFA 
HONEY. 


This is the famous White “Extrac- 
ted Honey gathered in the great Al- 
falfa regions of the Central West. It 


is a splendid honey, and nearly Wisconsin. It has a stronger flavor 
everybody who cares to eat honey at than Alfalfa, and is greatly pre- 
all can’t get enough of the Alfalfa ferred by those who like a distinct 
extracted. flavor in their honey. 





Prices of either Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


A sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents—to pay for package and postage, 
By freight—one 60-pound can, 8 cents a pound; two cans,7% cents per pound; four or more cans. 
7% cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering two or more cans you can 
have half of each kind of honey, if you so desire. This is all 


ABSOLUTELY PURE BEES’ HONEY, 
The finest of their kinds produced in this country. 
We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce any honey for their home 
demand this year, just order some of the above, and sell it. And others, who want to 
earn some money, can get this honey and work up a demand for it almost any where. “YORK’S 
HONEY ALMANAC” will be a great help in creating customers for honey. See prices on another 


page. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, [1l. 


We Want Every bee-keeper to have 


a copy of our 











1899 Catalog. 


Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, 


SPECIAL AGENT FOR THE SOUTHWEST, Watertown, Wis. 
E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at Factory Prices. 
Direct Draft Portal 


MMMM 








PRICES OF —""— 


Bingham Perfect Bee-Smokers 


AND HONEY-EKNIVES. 


Smoke Engine (largest smoker made) 4-in. stove. Doz. $1 
36 






3.00; each, by mail, $1.50 
I occcterinccesesbendatecemnpeecs eee ane ~ 1.10 
COGS cc cccccaheisstdhcccoouas cee: 3-in. stove. Doz. 6.50; ” 1,00 
DEED « cscecenessebesanuuantes>ecs voagen 2k-in. stove. Doz. 5.00; “ .90 
UME nc cccsconcecssnnsccetsvesecesesees 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; = -70 
Little Wonder (weight 10 ounces)... 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.50; » .60 
Honey-Knife ° ° ° . ° Doz. 6.00; * .80 


Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. 
or Knife, look up its record and pedigree. 


FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 


Before buying a Smoker 


Bingham & Hethering- 


1 Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was swore pleased with its 
ton Uncapping- workings, but thinking 1 would need a new one this summer, | write for a circu- 
Knife. lar. 1 do not think the 4inch Smoke Engine too large. 


January 27, 1897. Truly, W.H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas, 


dogo ge oe Go T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Michigan. 
SAVE $8 ON A HARNESS! 


We are the largest manufacturers of harness and 
carriages in the world selling to the 
consumer exclusively. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS, DEALERS OR MIDDLEMEN. 


We sell you direct from the factory at wholesale prices and save you all 
additional expense. We ship anywhere for examination. We guarantee 
and warrant everything. 


This Elegant Team and Farm Harness for $19.50 
Many customers who have bought it report that they have saved from $8 
to $10 in buying this harness from us. For full description of this and 60 
other styles of harness and 125 styles of vehicles see our new Illustrated 
Catalogue. Your name on a postal card will get it 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO, “° *seo's.** ELKHART, INDIANA, 
Please mention the Bee Journal Xaserdisers:® 


Advertisers. 














teaspoonful of saleratus, and bake in two 
layers, then spread the above apple sauce 
between the layers, and on top of tbe last 


layer. Tobe eaten with sweet cream and 
honey. 


Honey-Cake.—One cup of honey, 1 cup 
of cream, \¢ teaspoonful of saleratus, | egg, 
lg teaspoonful of ginger, pinch of salt; 
flour. 

At present we have 50 colonies of bees on 
the summer stands. all in chaff hives, and 
all alive to date. We had 22 young swarms 
last summer, and 28 old colonies. For this 
poor season we got 400 pounds of hone 
from 25 colonies, and the others we thin 
have enough to winter on, or very nearly. 
We run for comb honey. We have had 
two weeks of very deep snow, tho not very 
cold, but now it is thawing. 

Mr. & Mrs. Ira C. Matreson. 

Wyoming Co., N. Y., Dec. 21. 





An Opinion of Bee Co., Tex. 


I believe this is the poorest country 
(Southwestern Texas) on earth. Too dry; 
and there is a bug, moth or weevil for 
everything that grows orlives. Bee-moths 
are as thick as mosquitoes in the Kankakee 
swamps. Ifa bee turns his back at the en- 
trance, in goes a 8warm of moths. 

Another thing, it costs more to get the 
honey to market in small quantities than it 
is worth. If one sells it to a certain firm in 
this county, he might as well get a tin bill 
and pick dirt with the chickens. 

Bee Co., Tex., Dec. 21. O. H. Stevens. 





Past Season’s Report. 


Altho I have been in the bee-business 
only about three years, I feel that I can’t 
get along without the Bee Journal. I had 
nine colonies, spring count, in 1898, and am 
wintering 20 colonies. The increase was 
all by natural swarming. I ran for comb 
honey, and got about 400 pounds, mostly 
all from fall flowers. 

GEORGE E. K1_MeEr. 

Cayuga Co., N. Y., Dec. 20. 





Report for Two Seasons. 


I started in the spring of 1897 with two 
colonies of bees, and got 90 pounds of comb 
honey from the two old colonies, and five 
swarms; so I had seven colonies to put into 
winter quarters. They came out all right 
the next spring, and from the seven I got 
527 pounds of comb honey, and 16 swarms. 
I have put into winter quarters 21 colonies, 
and up to date they are doing finely. The 
temperature stands at 40 degrees, and has 
not changed a degree since putting them 
away. I put them into the cellar Nov. 19. 

I am highly pleased with the American 
Bee Journal, and I attribute my success to 
it. FRANK E. Knapt. 

Wadena Co., Minn., Dec. 24. 





Bees Did Very Poorly. 


My bees did very poorly this year. I had 
30 colonies, spring count, and got about 125 
pounds of honey in all. I have now 33 col- 
onies in fair condition—21 in the cellar and 
12 on the summer stands packt in sawdust. 
But I don’t have to depend on bees alone; I 
have a farm, and have plenty of work. 
Bees are only a side work with me. There 
was lots of white clover and Alsike, but it 
did not furnish any honey to amount to 
anything the past season. Lovis THIEL. 

Huron Co., Mich., Dec. 26. 





A Report for 1898. 


My report for 1898 is about 500 pounds of 
comb and about 300 of extracted honey, 
from about 250 colonies, spring count, and 
they are in poor condition for winter. 
Some probably will starve before spring 
conmies. 

I want to tell Dr. Miller that I can hold 
him level on putting bees into the cellar. 
I commenced at %a.m.and quit at 5 p.m.., 
and put in 234 colonies, all myself, in that 
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To Our Regular Subscribers—Now for New Readers ! 


3 Great 40-cent Offers—tach One Free!! 


Below are THREE splendid Premium Offers, and we will mail your choice of any 
one of them for sending us $1.00 for JUST ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER for 1899. 
Or, for sending us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, as above, we will mail the sender all 


of the three great 40-cent offers. 





JUST READ WHAT THEY ARE: 





Offer No. 1.—Samantha at Saratoga. 


100,000 Sold at $2.50 per copy. 


This is indeed a feast of fun. by the only peer of Mark Twain's | 


humor—JosianH ALLEN’s Wire (Marietta Holley.) 


Read this Extract from the Book: 


And right here, let me insert this one word of wisdom for the special com- 
fort of my sect, and yet it is one that may well be laid to heart by the more op- 


Offer No. 2.—Gleason’s Horse-Book. 
By Prof Oscar R. Gleason. 


This is the only complete and authorized work by America’s 
king of horse trainers, renowned throughout America and recog- 
nized by the United States Government as the most expert and 
successful horseman of the age. The whole work comprising His- 





| tory. Breeding, Training, Breaking, Buying, Feeding, Grooming, 


posite one. If your pardner gets restless and oneusy and middlin’ cross, as pard- | 


K/ i Ag 

WY// Aisa AN 
// PANN IY) Wy \ YY 

Wy Mae ee) UY 


ners will be anon or even oftener—start them off on a tower. 


Ee | 


A tower willin 9 
cases out of 10 lift "em out of their oneasiness, their restlessness and their 
crossness. 

Why | have known a short tower to Slab City or Loontown act like a charm 
on my pardner, when crossness wuz in his mean and snappishness wuz present 





with him. I have known him to set off with the mean of a lion and come back 
with the liniment of a lamb. 

And jest the prospect of a tower ahead is a great help to a woman in rulin’ 
and keepin’ a pardner straight. Somehow jest the thought of a tower sort of 
lifts him up in mind, and happifys him, and makes him easier to quell, and pard- 
ners must be quelled at times, else there would be no livin’ with ’em. 


She takes off FOLLIES, FLIRTATIONS, LOW-NECKED DRESSING, DUDES, 
PUG DOGS, 'TOBOGGANING, ETC. 
Opinions of Noted Critics: 


“Exceedingly amusing.”—Rose E. Cleveland. “ Delicious Humor.’—Will 
Carleton. “So exeruciatingly funny, we had to sit back and laugh until the 
tears came.’’—Witness. “ Unqupstionably her best.”—Detroit Free Press. 
‘*Bitterest satire, coated with the sweetest of exhilarating fun.’—Bishop New- 
man. 

Nicely bound in paper, fully illustrated, printed from new type 
and on fine paper. 370 pages. Postpaid, 40 cents. 


Address 


time, and brought them eight to ten rods. 


Now if anybody has beat this time I would | and I sold only 


299 


Moe 


| Surgeon. 





out 330 for hives and fixtures last spring, 
worth of honey this | 


Shoeing. Doctoring, Telling Age, and General Care of the Horse. 
You will know all about a borse after you have read it. No one 
can fool you on the age of a horse when you have this book. 416 
pages, bound in paper, with 173 striking illustrations produced 
under the direction of the United States Government Veterinary 
In this book Prof. Gleason has given to the world for 
the first time his most wonderful methods of training and treating 
horses. 100,000 sold at $3.00 each. Our price, postpaid, 40 cents. 





Offer No. 3.—The Poultry-Keeper Illustrators. 


The four ‘* Poultry-Keeper Illustrators’ are the greatest books 
on poultry subjects ever issued, and area veritable poultry dic- 
tionary, covering the ground so completely that, having these four 
books, one needs scarcely anything more except ‘‘ grit’ to become 
a successful poultry-raiser. You cannot get such other books in 
the whole world, not even for $50 each, for they do not exist. 
Were they given in another form and elaborate binding and col- 
ored cuts you might think them easily worth $5 each, but what 
you want is not elegant printing, and in these we give you the 
value in information that you can make use ef. They have cost 
much in labor and cash, but you get all this value for almost 
nothing. We mail the 4 Illustrators for 40 cents. 





Illustrator No. 1.—Poultry Houses Incubators, Brooders, 


Coops, etc., 25 cents. 

Illustrator No. 2.—Artificial Incubation, Raising Chicks, 
Testing Eggs, etc., 25 cents. 

Illustrator No. 3.—Poultry Diseases, Lice, Grapes, Moulting, 
Egg Eating, etc., 25 cents. 

Illustrator No. 4.—Judging Fowls, Description of Breeds, 
Mating, etc., 25 cents. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Advice to Bee-Keepers,’’ by Mr. Abbott. 
I was interested in the various discussions, 





like to know it. 

I am like the Doctor—whistiing up my 
courage for next year, as I have plenty of 
empty sections left over from this year. 

N. STAININGER. 

Cedar Co., Iowa, Nov. 30. 


Entirely Satisfied. 


I do not believe in filling a letter with 
fulsome praise, but I will simply say that I 
am entirely satisfied with the American 
Bee Journal, and expect to continue taking 
it as long as I keep bees. S. H. Herrick. 

Winnebago Co., Ill., Dec. 22. 


Rather Poor Season for Honey. 


My bees did rather poor business this sea- 
son. I had 62 colonies, spring count, and 
got only 300 pounds of comb and extracted 
honey, which was of fair quality. I paid 





| 
| 


fall, after reserving a good supply for our 
flapjacks this winter. 

All colonies seemed to have plenty of 
honey in October, when I examined them, 
but when I came to put them in their win- 
ter quarters, Nov. 22, I found they had 


sbrunk considerably, and I fear that some | 
| particularly when fruit-producers lack good 


of them will not pull through the winter. 


Of course, I can’t do without the Bee | 


Journal as long as [ keep bees, honey or no 
honey. C. 8. FRENcH. 
Todd Co., Minn., Dec. 22. 


Spraying Fruit-Trees, Ete. 


Like unto other bee-papers that I have 
erused, the American Bee Journal is good. 
he Omaha convention notes are particu- 
larly interesting; all the addresses made 
by some of the most eminent bee-keepers 
of the country have been read and duly 
considered, more particularly ‘General 


—r on the hives and sizes of sec- 
tions. I have notions of my own, yet 
largely culled from some one else’s, but for 
me to change 4144 open-all-around sections, 
and the appliances to agree thereto—I could 
not afford such alterations for the short 
honey-flows we have here, and still more 


judgment in spraying their trees while ip 
full bloom, thereby destroying thousands 
of my bees as was the case last season. 

It is true that last season’s honey-flow 
was almost a failure here, but the killivg 
off of so many bees dwindled the colonie 


| to such a degree that what little nectar 


there was could not be collected by thew. 
I hardly know what course to pursue thé 
coming spring to keep the strength of my 
colonies in fruit-blooming time, unless Mr 
Secor might make a few suggestions. _ 
Mya ey is reduced from 32 colonies 
22, by donk: ing the weaker ones and fal! 
feeding them. They arein excellent co? 
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and all that lies between that 
IN N | N cc and the end of the poultry 


the chick until it reaches the market; the best methods of & 
ay DP hatching, brooding, feeding and marketing of exes and 4 
es. & oultry M D D contain- 
} L E BOOK 
It contains 228 pages chuck full of the 
things poultry people should know. Cuts of all the lead- 
ing breeds, Incubators. 
help you out of many of t 
in breeding poultry. Sent for 1 


cian i” THE END 
ROODER CO. Box B_) 2, Quincy, Ill. 
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Page & Lyon Mig. Co. 


NEW LONDON, WIS., 


Operates two Sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus se- 


curing the best lumber at the lowest 


price for the manufacture of ........ Bee-Keeperss’ Supplies... 


They have also one of the LARGEST FACTORIES and the latest and most 
improved machinery for the manufacture of Bee=Hives, Sections, &c., that there 


is in the State. 
lutely accurate. 


The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, and is abso- 
For Seetions, the clearest and whitest Basswood is used, and 


they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine and Basswood forests, and pos- 
session of mills and factory equipt with best machinery, all combine to enable 


this firm to furnish the BEST,GOODS 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Send for Circular and see the prices on a full line of Supplies. 





OUR MOTTO: WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK — QUICK SHIPMENTS, 





SCOLONS, SHIDPING-Gasés and 


Bee-Keepers SUDDIIES 








We make a’specialty.of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be 
the best for making the ONE-PIECE HONEY-SECTIONS-— selected, young and 


thrifty timber is used. 


Write for Iliustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 
Marshfield Manufacturing Company, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


dition for the winter, protected from the 
cold west, north and northeast winds, the 
hives all facing the east. 

The Bee Journal will be watcht with eag- 
erness as to instructions when to spray 
fruit-trees. M. N. Srmon. 

Wood Co., Ohio, Dec. 23. 





Report for 1898. 


My apiary consists of 38 colonies, and 
Ididn’t get any honey. White clover was 
a failure; basswood was of short bloom, 
lasting only three or four days. I fed one 
barrel of sugar in September to help win- 
ter the bees. Mine are hybrids and Ital- 
lans, and a few of the Adels. They were 
very strong and able for duty, if there had 
been anything for them to do. 


SILas JOHNSON. 
Marshall Co., W. Va., Dec. 21. 





Another Year of Failure. 


Another year has come and gone, and 
with it another year of failure. But such 
is life. I still have hopes of something bet- 
ter for 1899. 

I began last spring with 70 colonies in fine 
condition. The spring was all that could 
be desired, and the bees built up rapidly, 
Owing to the fact that they had an abun- 
Hance of stores of the previous season’s 
gathering, for they got but very little 
Hrom the early bloom. Fruit-bloom was 
quite abundant, but no honey. Fourteen 
warms issued during May, and that ended 
swarming. These were all hived back with 
he parent colony, so I had no increase. 

Yhite clover came on early in June, but it 

4S so perfectly destitute of honey that 
pees paid no attention to it, working in- 


MARSHFIELD. WISCONSIN. 


stead on honey-dew, getting just burely 
enough of this miserable stuff to keep up 
natural wear and tear of the colony. 

This thing went on until September, 
when we got nearly enough from golden- 
rod and other fall flowers to put the bees in 
fairly good condition for winter, tho! ex- 
pect to have to feed quite heavily in the 
spring. 

Ihave 49 colonies in the cellar. and 17 
on the summer stands in cheft hives. 
Those in the cellar seem to be wintering 
nicely, while those out-doors seem to be 
dying off fast. Probably the late cold snap 
was pretty severe on them. 

Iam going to try the Golden method of 
producing comb honey on a few colonies 
next spring, providing we get a paying 
honey-flow. L. G. REED. 

Portage Co.. Ohio, Dec, 24. , 





Death of an Interested Worker. 

Sept. 10, 1898, at the age of 24 years, 

our appreciative reader, my afflicted son, 
x. F. Murphy, past from this life. He was 
much interested in bees, and during his 
work in that way was quite successful, 
owing, doubtless, to the information gath- 
ered from the American Bee Journal. 

M. P. Murpay, Sr. 
Maury Co., Tenn., Dec. 23. 





Honey from Sweet Clover. 

My report for 1898 is 1,000 pounds of 
honey from 20 colonies, spring count. I 
think I get all of my surplus from sweet 
clover. It grew from 3 to 7\¢ feet bigh. 
My neighbors got no surplus. They had no 
clover. A. D. Lorn. 

Lyon Co., Minn., Dec. 24. 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, Jan. 9.—The trade is not active in 
comb honey, many of the retail dealers being 
supplied with sufficient stock to meet demands 
for some time tocome. Prices are quite steady 
with 13c for best white, off in color, etc., inclu- 
ding amber grades, 10@12c; dark, 9c. Extracted 
6@7c for white; amber and dark, 5@6c. 


Bees- 
wax, 27. 


R. A. BURNETT & Ca, 
Detroit, Jan. 2.—No change in supply of 
honey as to quality, but prices are somewhat 
lower than last quotations, viz: Fancy white, 
13c; No. 1, 12@12%c; fancy dark and amber, 9@ 
lic. Extracted, white, 6@7c; dark, 5@5%c 


. Bees- 
wax, 25(@26c. 


M. H. Hunt. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 4.—Fancy white comb. 
12@12%c; No.1, Welle. Demand fairly good, 
Dark comb honey is being offered at 8@9%e¢ with 
almost nodemand. Clover and basswood ex- 
tracted, 64%@7c. Beeswax, 26 28c. 

WALTER S. PoupeEr. 

New YorkK, Jan. 20.—Fancy white, 12c: No.1 
white, 10@1llc; amber, 9c; buckwheat and dark, 
7c. Extracted in good demand at unchanged 
prices. Beeswax rather quiet 27@2s. 

Trade in comb honey is quiet. White is pretty 
well cleaned up, but there is a large stock of 
buckwheat, amber and mixt, having accumula- 
ted of late, and in order to sell in quantity lots 
it is necessary to shade quotations, 

HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN. 


Boston, Jan. 9.—Fancy white, 13@14c: A No. 
1,12c; No. 1, llc; light amber, 9@10c: buck- 
wheat, no call. Extracted, white Northern 
stock, 7@8c; Southern stock, 6@7c. Beeswax.27c. 

The demand for honey seems to have dropt 
out of sight during the holiday season, but now 
that is over we hope to see a better call for it. 
There is abundance of stock on hand and it now 
looks as if the expected shortage would not 
materialize. BLAKE, Scott & LER. 


BuFFALO, Jan. 6.—Our honey market is very 
quiet. Finest 1-pound white fancy combs move 
slow at 12c—often llc; excellent grades, 9@10c, 
and dark, poor, etc., 6@8c. Extracted, 5a 

Seeswax, fancy pure, 28@30c; dark, etc., 24 26. 
BATTERSON & Co. 

CLEVELAND, Jan. 2.—Fancy white, 13@14c: 
No. 1 white, 12@13c; A No. lamber, 10@1lc: No. 
2 amber, 9@10c; buckwheat, 8c. Extracted, 
white, 7c: amber, 6c: buckwheat, 5c. 

A. B. WILLIAMS & Co. 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 9.-- Fancy 1-lb. sections, 
12%@14c; A No. 1, 12@12'%c; No. 1, 11@12c¢; dark 
or amber, 8@1lc. Extracted, in barrels, kegs and 
pails, 64@7%c; dark, }@5'%c. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

The condition of the market is favorable for 
shipments of honey, especially of best grades, 
which areinsmall supply. The sales are moder- 
ate, but we are expecting anincreast demand 
and good trade this spring. 

A. V. Bisnop & Co. 





Convention Notice. 


Wisconsin.—The 15th annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held Feb. 9 and 10, 1899,in Madison. Man 
experienced bee-keepers will be there. The fo- 
lowing is a part of the program: 


“ What to do with Unfinisht Sections ” 
Trimberger, of Clark Co, 

*“ Working an Apiary for Comb Honey with- 
out Increase ”—H. Lathrop, of Green Co. 
“Short Cuts in Extracting Honey” 

Minnick, of Sauk Co. 
“Handling and Shipping Extracted Honey ” 
G. W. Wilson, of Vernon Co. 
“Selling Honey ’—Gustav Gross, of Jeffe: 
son Co. 
* Selling Comb Foundation ” 
Outagamie Co. 
* Advantage of Honey Exhibits” 
ner, of Sauk Co. 


John 


Frank 


Aug. Weiss, of 


Ed Ochs- 
. 


“Cellar Wintering ’—A. G. Wilson, of Ver- 
non Co. 
* Benefits in Attending Convention’ ’—J. Hoff- 


man, of Green Co, 

“State Foul Brood Report *—N. E. France, of 
Grant Co. 

“Future Prospects of Wisconsin Bee-Keep 
ing °—F. Wilcox, of Juneau Co. 


As many other State Societies will be in ses- 

sion the same week in Madison, there will be 

excursion rates to all who take receipts of their 

railroad tickets. F. WiILcox, Pres. 
N 





. E. FRANCE, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 
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Order Early |i: 


There are indications that the demand for 
SUPPLIES will be very large this season, and 
everyone should order as early as possible. We 
have large facilities for manufacturing all 
kinds of 


Bee-Keepers Supplies, 


And will serve our customers as quickly 
as possible. 


Falcon Sections are the Finest Made. 


1899 Catalog ready Feb. 1. 
CAN BEE-KEEPER (20 pages) free. 


The W. T. Falconer Mig. Go. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Copy of the AMERI- 
Address 





Se 1F YOU WANT THE 


—— BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Gari loads Of Béeé-Hives 


Sections, Shipping Cases, Comb 
Foundation, and EVERYTHING 
used in the bee-industry. 

.*, We want the name and 
address of every bee-keeper in 
America. We supply dealers as 
well as consumers. We have 
Dry Kiln,Improved Machinery, 
40,000 feet of floor space, and all modern appli- 
ances. We make prompt shipment. Write for 
Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co. 


Hudson, St. Croix Co., Wis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


IT WILL PAY YOU 


TO ATTEND THE 


Kelectic Shorthand 
SEK College HKIK 


Headquarters of the Cross Eclectic System. 
Lessons by mail a specialty. 
Send stamp for alphabet. 


94 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 


39Al1y Please mention the Bee Journal. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey . 

Being the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made. 
Jj. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 

Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 























° ° iis , : . 
q Ifyou care to know of its 
California * Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper 
The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





2? nd 
Year 


jar Dadants Foundation. 





Why does it sell We guarantee 

so well ? @\| satisfaction. 

Because it has always given better satis- What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
faction than any other. 6 a ~~ > hr No Sag: 

Because EN 22 WEARS there have —— - No Los 
not been any complaints, but thou- PATE! Tv WEED PROCESS 
sands of compliments. SHEETING. 











Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We/sell 


the best Veils, cotton or silk. 





Bee-Keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds. 





Langstroth on the Honey - Bee — Revised, 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 




















For Apiarian Supplies, Address, 
Higginsville, Mo. 
LEAHY MFG, CO, vihs"asistyomana, net, 
This is a ge i 
26 cents Cash ae 
Oo 
paid for Beeswax. pena a pound—- 
Cc 


ceipt. Now, if you want the money PROMPTLY, send us your Beeswax. 





wax. We are paying 


upon its re- 
Impure 


wax not taken at any price. Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Eastern Bee-Keepers! 


Seven years ago we started an Apiarian Supply business in NEW YORK CITY, as we saw an openiné 
here. That we made no mistake in this is shown by the large demand for Supplies and our constantly i= 
creasing trade. Our aim was to furnish Supplies promptly. In many cases bee-keepers find the freight 0 
Supplies from the Western factories is as much as the cost of the goods. In buying near home you not onl! 
save freight, but get your goods much more promptly. We keep several carloads of 


Hives, Sections, Foundation, Etc., 


always in stock ready to ship, and the prices will be found RIGHT. We also run two apiaries for honey a” 
sell BEES AND QUEENS. If you expect to use anything in the Apiarian line the coming year, you wil! 4 
well to send for our ¢ senlogue. 





We would be pleased to quote you SPECIAL PRICES on what you wash 


as this is our gull season, and we can afford to sell for small profits. Hives, Sections, etc., are made in Wit 
consin, where lumber is low, and the best can be had. 


Our Special Price on Foundation, Hives and Sections will make you Smile. 


Write for it, stating the quantity you can use. DEALERS should write for our ’99 discount sheet which ® 
now ready to mail. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
Apiaries, Glen.Cove, L. I. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writilé 
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